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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The first meeting of the new year of 
the Boston Universalist Ministers’ As- 
sociation brought out an unusually large 
attendance. ; 

The president announced that the as- 
sociation would accept the invitation of 
our Unitarian brethren and join with them 
in a meeting at their headquarters, 25 
Beacon Street, Jan. 13. 

The subject of the morning was Prohibi- 
tion, and the first speaker introduced was 
Mr. Julian Codman of the Constitutional 
Liberty League. 

“The American people,’ said Mr. Cod- 
man, “have willy-nilly been divided into 
wets and drys. I abhor equally the ex- 
treme propagandist belonging to either 
group. I am on the same side as you here 
this morning, enrolled among those who 
are seeking temperance, good government, 
and good citizenship. I believe the worst 
elements of the community are opposed 
to me, because prohibition is a great ad- 
vantage to the underworld. 

“When I came back from the war I de- 
termined to make a careful study of the 
prohibition question, because I was sure 
prohibition could not succeed. It is as 
impossible to fit an identic law to all the 
various elements of our American popula- 
tion as to fit all the members of this au- 
dience to one kind and size of hat. Pro- 
hibition is not going to solve this problem 
and has not the slightest chance of doing 
so. 

“The prohibition experiment is on the 
way out because the people are turning 
away from it and saying, ‘No, prohibition 
is no good.’ The solution of our problem 
does not lie in prohibition, but in some 
form of state control.” 

Mr. Codman especially recommended 
two books, one ‘The A B C of Prohibition,”’ 
by Prof. Fabian Franklin of New York; 
the other “Drink: Coercion or Control,’’ 
by Mrs. Rhita Childe Dorr, who he said 
had just returned from a fresh study of 
various European countries experimenting 
with differing forms of state control. 

The second speaker was Dr. Harold 
Marshall, who said: ‘“The issue immediate- 
ly before us is neither the ethics nor the 
wisdom of prohibition. The Eighteenth 
Amendment was enacted by due process 
of law, after years of discussion and ex- 
perimentation on the part of many states. 
If there were any serious attempt being 
made to-day to prevent any individual or 
group from working by any proper method 
for the repeal of that amendment, I am 
sure we as liberal ministers would be the 
first to defend the rights of such individuals 
even though we totally differed in opin- 
ion. 

“What we are facing, however, is a de- 
liberate and widespread attempt, by mis- 
representation of facts, by covert or open 
support of law-breakers, by appeals to 
prejudice§ and passion, to intimidate so 


far as possible those charged. with the re- 
sponsibilities of executing the law, and to 
make it as dangerous as possible for them 
to do so. Certain influential papers have 
been enlisted in this undertaking, not by 
the publication of editorials, for which they 


_ must assume responsibility, but by the 


subtler process of using their news columns. 
to make the most of every clash between 
violators of this particular law and the 
authorities, and even by deliberate and 
intentional misstatements of facts.’’ 

The third speaker was Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, of Worcester. ‘I have lived,” 
said Dr. Tomlinson, ‘‘under various forms. 
of regulation of the liquor traffic. The 
present discontent is no new thing, and 
however we may seek to control this traffle 
there will always be those who dislike and 
oppose anything that seems to them to 
interfere with their own rights or in- 
terests. ‘ y 

“We pass laws in Massachusetts to 
protect women and children in our textile 
establishments, and then are told that 
this is a handicap on our own industries. 
in their competition with the South, which 
has no such laws. Suppose we finally 
came to a federal law for the protection of 
women and children in industry and the 
South should refuse to obey it. The real 
question is, shall we permit law-breakers 
who defy the law to tell us what shall and 
what shall not be law? 

“To be sure, prohibition has not yet 
brought the millennium. We abolished 
Negro slavery a generation ago, but it is 
still true that in many communities the 
Negro has not yet obtained his rights. 
But because of that fact are we going to 
put him back into slavery? Nobody 
maintains that prohibition has as yet 
fully solved the problem, but the practical 
question is, are we relatively better or 
worse off than before? All the evidence 
seems to show that we are better off under 
prohibition than under any system that 
we have so far tried. We ought to put all 
we have behind this law until we find out 
whether it can succeed or not.’’ 


bes neces 


MID-WEST MEETING 


The annual mid-winter meeting of the 
Illinois ministers has been broadened in 
its scope this year to take in the ministers 
of the neighboring states of Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Indiana and Michigan. 
The meeting will be held in Chicago, Jan. 
9 and 10. Quite a large number of minis- 
ters from outside the state of Illinois 
have expressed their intention of attend- 
ing this gathering. There is to be ample 
opportunity given for round table discus- 
sion of problems connected with parish 
administration and other matters grow- 
ing out of the Washington Convention 
and the meeting of the Council of Super- 
intendents. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SOME ANSWERS FROM A HUMANIST 


UST why do you caJl humanism new?” we said to 
our enthusiastic humanist friend. “There is 
nothing new about it.” “I did not say it was 

new,” he replied. ‘‘All I said was that it is new in 
the Christian Church. It is the most momentous 
revolutionary movement in the history of the church.” 
“But why do you go on talking about your meta- 
physic?” we continued. ‘You have no metaphysic.” 
“Our metaphysic,” he answered, “is that it is not 
necessary to bélieve in God. We do not say that 
there is no God. We say that belief in God is not 
essential.”” “Then,” we continued, “you are not 
atheist in the sense of affirming that there is no God. 
You are agnostic about God.” “That is it precise- 
ly,” he said. “Nobody knows if there is a God or 
not.” “Then what is humanism,” we asked, ‘more 
than this?” The answer was: “It is belief in love, 
in justice, in liberty, in truth, in the divine possibili- 
ties wrapped up in man.” 

In further conversation the humanist made much 
of the fact that nobody knows whether there is a God 
or not. Nobody can prove the existence of God. 
Our reply was that this is true, but it is possible to 
hold a belief that there is a God, and to live one’s life 
on the basis of the belief that a good God exists. In 
other words, it is possible to have faith, and faith is 
the dynamic of the world. 

Our humanist friend demurred, and said that 
faith in a theistic God induced men to trust in such 
a God instead of trusting in their own good right 
arms. 
We said in reply that there were forms of religion 

which paralyzed human effort, but also there were 
forms of religion which gave motive, strength and 
courage for effort. Because of the false we did not 
propose to throw away the true. Moreover, if it was a 
question of paralysis we could conceive of nothing so 
deadly in religion as any weakening of faith in a God 
mightier than we are, interested in us and working 
with us. 

We could not agree with our humanist friend. 
As we parted, we felt strongly that it is better to do 
the will and not know the doctrine than to know the 
doctrine and not do the will. We felt no particular 
anxiety about the status of God. We felt confident 
_that Jesus spoke truly when he said, ‘‘He that doeth 
the will shall know of the doctrine.” 


BELIEF IN GOD 

R. CLARENCE E. RICE, preaching in Trinity 

Church, Boston, the last Sunday of the old 

year, said that the greatest contribution of 

Christ to the world was his idea of God. New ideas 

of man and of the material universe itself had come 

from the emphasis Jesus laid upon the Universal 
Fatherhood of God. 

On the same day Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in 
the national religious service over the radio, said em- 
phatically: ‘““Better believe in no God than to believe 
in a.cruel God, a tribal God, a sectarian God. Belief in 
God is one of the most dangerous beliefs a man can 
cherish. If the God he believes in is small and mean, 
the more intensely he holds his belief and cultivates it 
the smaller and meaner he will be.. Men have believed 
in a cruel God who will send a large part of the human 
race to an endless hell, and by this belief all their own 
cruelty was confirmed. They got the idea thatthe 
torture chambers of earth were but replicas of the 
great torture chamber of God. It behooves us to take 
care what kind of God we believein. Some of the 
people who do not believe in God at all are more 
merciful, truth-loving, and just than some who do.” 

To grow ourselves into a larger conception of God 


‘and to give other people better ideas of God is mission 


enough for any church. 
* * 
DOUGLAS MACINTOSH AND CONSCIENCE 

NLESS the decision of Judge Warren B. Burrows, 

of New Haven, in the case of Prof. Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh is reversed, it will stand as 
the law of our land that no man can be admitted to 
citizenship who says that his first allegiance is to God. 

Professor MacIntosh is a professor at Yale. He 
saw service in the World War. He is a man of great 
ability and high honor, and has a sensitive, enlight- 
ened conscience. He would not swear to anything he 
did not believe fully. When the question of bearing 
arms came up in connection with his application for 
citizenship, he said he could not promise in advance to 
bear arms in defense of the United States under all 
circumstances, but only if he believed the war to be 
morally justified. 

Now comes a learned judge who says: “It appear- 
ing that the said petitioner, considering his allegiance 
first to the will of God, would not promise in advance 
to bear arms in defense of the United States under all 


= 


circumstances but only if he believed the war to be 
morally justified, it is decreed that the petitioner 
is not attached to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and further decreed that said peti- 
tion for citizenship is denied.” 

This it seems to us is an example of the worst type 
of nationalism gone mad. 

For what did the Pilgrim Fathers leave England? 
What inspired the great Puritan exodus of the century 
after the Pilgrims? What is Boston celebrating in 
this tercentenary year that has just opened? What is 
the basis of the preaching and teaching of practically 
every Protestant Church in this world? 

Is it not the supremacy of conscience? How 
many of us could qualify as citizens if we had to 
promise to put obedience to government, just or 
unjust, wise or unwise, merciful or merciless, above the 
Divine monitor within? 

That which is the glory of Christian history, and 
of generations of history before Christ, has been the 
willingness of men and women to die in defense of 
principle and for the defense of truth as they saw it. 

The Douglas MacIntosh case will become a cause 
celebre. The fight has just begun. Fortunate is it for 
those of us who hold that wild nationalism must be 
curbed that the fight has come over a man Jike Pro- 
fessor MacIntosh. 

K * 


SMALL CHOICE IN ROTTEN APPLES 


HERE is small choice in rotten apples,” the old ~ 


proverb alleges, but voters in great modern 

cities do not always agree. To them, Demo- 
cratic pippins may be better than Republican green- 
ings, or a Republican nonesuch better than a Demo- 
cratic winesap. Even if all are more or less specked 
or spotted, there is a choice. 

Recently we heard business men comparing two 
city administrations. Both administrations had been 
honeycombed with graft. The interesting thing was 
that the business men assumed that they had to have 
government by grafters, and that the only vital ques- 
tion was what kind of grafters they should have. 

“We had much rather have Pippin as mayor,” 
said one, “than Winesap. We know where to find 
him. With Pippin it is scientific, definite graft, but 
with Winesap it is hit or miss graft. With Pippin 
when we had to see him we could talk, but Winesap 
often was not in condition to talk. Pippin was cool 
and merciless in his exaction of graft. Everybody 
who wanted favors from his government had to pay 
for them. No matter whether it was a subway or a 
garage permit, he had to have his. Once get that 
settled, business men got fine backing from his ad- 
ministration. Of his great ability there was not the 
slightest question. With Winesap there were no fixed 
charges, we never knew what we had to pay. There 
was no system to it, a man never got done paying. 
So we are for Pippin every time.” 

To us the worst feature of this business is not the 
graft. It is the calm acceptance of the graft system. 

In at least one of our greatest cities much of the 
graft exacted by the city administration passes 
through the treasury of a private society which con- 
trols the city. All the nominees for city, county and 
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district offices pay a fixed proportion of their salaries. 
Even Supreme Court judges, it is alleged on good 
authority, pay one-half of the total amount of their 
salaries during their term of office. 

This is rather a black picture, but there is another 
side to it. The voters at times wake up and clean 
house. Their virtue is spasmodic, but it still is virtue. 
The unlovely politicians, male and female, are thrown 
out. The city managership idea is gaining ground 
in American cities. Gradually the idea is getting 
into the minds of the voters that we do not have to 
have the grafters. They area small minority. Even 
with all their female barnstormers, marching clubs, 
office-holders and other satellites, they do not com- 
mand a majority. The duty of American business 
men is not to rest content with rotten apples, but to 
demand some one of the sound varieties free from 
woody pulp and redolent of pure sunshine and honest 
service. — 


A SCIENTIST LOOKS AHEAD 


HOUGH science makes war more terrible, says 
Robert A. Millikan, ‘every scientific advance 
finds ten times as many new peaceful con- 

structive uses as destructive ones.” 

The relentless advance of religion, philosophy and 
the Golden Rule he insists will put_an end to war. 
War has no survival value. Like the dinosaur it will 
disappear when the conditions which gave it survival 
value disappear. Science is making the conditions 
under which war can not survive. 

Answering another alleged sin of causing labor 
to be “‘deadened and routinized,’’ Dr. Millikan said 
even the most “routinized” labor to-day has ‘“‘far 
shorter hours than the dumb agricultural drudge who 
hoed potatoes for twelve hours a day through all the 
history of the world before the machine age appeared.” 

Another bogie-man, that the world might be 
wrecked by energy released from atoms, has been 
laid away recently, said Dr. Millikan, by discoveries 
“that the Creator has put some fool-proof elements 
into His handiwork and that man is powerless to do 
it any titanic physical damage.” 

* *K 


THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE 


T the northern edge of the Great White Way 

of New York stands the Broadway Tabernacle, 

where Dr. Charles E. Jefferson is completing a 
pastorate of thirty-two years. 

Practically everything physical about it has 
changed in the last generation. The theater district 
is at its very doors. Pleasure loving thousands surge 
by it back and forth every day of the year. Stil] it 
has stuck to its task of holding up an ideal of some- 
thing better than indulgence and careless ease. It 
has succeeded where others have failed largely because, 
under the leadership of its pastors and especially Dr. 
Jefferson, it has adapted itself to changing conditions 
without in the slightest becoming common. It has 
inscribed its ideals on its walls where all who pass 
may read: ‘““The Broadway Tabernacle is a Congrega- 
tional Church. This means that its superior interest 
does not lie in sectarian doctrines, but in establishing 
the Kingdom of Love. Its highest aim is to serve. 
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Its joy is to help. For eighty-nine years it has stood 
on Broadway proclaiming the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Enter its doors and you 
will find your faith in God and man strengthened.” 
_ What a beacon light is the Broadway Taber- 
' nacle! It cheers Christians in every fellowship. 

* * 


THE PEKING MAN 


N the last day of work for the season, W. C. Pei, 
a youthful member of a research party of the 
Chinese Geological Survey, unearthed near 
Peking, China, a skull which scientists declare “the 
most important discovery in the history of evolution.” 
Estimated to have an age of a million years, this skull 
is high, with well-developed forehead and large brain 
capacity. 


Dr. Davidson Black of Toronto is honorary di- , 


rector of the laboratory by which the find was made. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, who was at one time a mem- 
ber of the survey and who is now in Peking, empha- 
sized the enormous importance of the discovery. 

He said: “The skull will settle once and for all 
many points about the early human type which here- 
tofore have been in dispute, as it is nearly complete, 
which fact gives scientists much to work on. It is 
more complete than anything of the kind yet discov- 
ered.” Estimating the age of the skull roughly at 
one million years, he added: “‘Scientists will be able to 
determine the skull’s geological age positively. The 
find already shows clearly that in the human family of 
that period the teeth were of distinctly human type, 
while the jaw or jaw sockets still retained an ape-like 
character, thus confirming the same theory as ad- 
vanced in the Piltdown and Heidelberg men dis- 
coveries.”’ 

* * 


GENERAL SMUTS 


N several cities of the United States and Canada 
General Jan Smuts, Boer leader and former 
Premier of South Africa, has been speaking on the 

League of Nations, and has been receiving a tumul- 
tuous welcome. General Smuts has had an unusual 
career. He was the great military leader of the South 
African Dutch in their war with the entire British 
Empire. His skill and daring enabled him to put up a 
fight which astonished the world and called for the 
best that Britain could send against him. 

Now within the Federation of Free States which 
make up the British Commonwealth of Nations he 
moves back and forth, a powerful and respected figure. 
He has been Prime Minister of the South African 
Union, and has represented South Africa at London, 
Geneva and at various international gatherings. 

His great work has been for the League of Na- 
tions. General Smuts wrote a book on a League of 
Nations before there was a league. From his own 
first-hand experience with war, he early saw that war 
simply had to be abolished, and that if it was to be 
abolished something had to take its place. 

To him the most important piece of machinery 
internationally is a fixed meeting place of the nations— 
representatives who do not have to be chosen in an 
hour of excitement but who are already appointed, 
a method of bringing proud and angry disputants to- 


gether with mutual friends without any loss of pride. 
That is the League of Nations. In his speeches in 
America he has been meeting frankly the American 
objection to using war to stop war, and has shown 
conclusively that so called “sanctions” in the covenant 
of the League of Nations are no essential part of the 
machinery, that they have tended to move into the 
background and the true idea of the League of Con- 
ference—conference—has come to the front. 

The Kellogg Pact he has praised as a great ad- 
vance. The next step he has asserted is to translate 
the ideals of the Kellogg Pact into international law 
and into organizations to make such law effective. 

Whether we are for the League or not, and we 
always are frank to say we are, we must see the reason- 
ableness of the views of General Smuts. 

It seems to us that sentiment for the League of 
Nations is growing in the United States. 

There is no need of going into the history of ten 
years ago. Whether Lodge was for a League with 
reservations, or bitterly hostile, as his daughter says, 
to any league, whether Wilson should have accepted 
the Senate reservations or did right to reject them, the 
principle of the round table conference is sound and 
wise. It has worked admirably at Geneva. It will 
work better when we sit in. 

In practically every industrial and economic 
commission of the League we do sit in, to our ad- 
vantage and the good of mankind. 

The day is coming when the bitterness of the old 
fight will pass, and then we can judge this great cause 
on its merits. 

* x 


A LUTHERAN FUNERAL 

LEADING business man in an up-state New 

York town died. All business places were 

closed at the hour of his funera]. This business 

man was a pillar in the Lutheran church, but the 

Lutherans temporarily were without a pastor, and 

so the funeral] services were conducted by the pastor of 

the local Methodist church and a Universalist at his 
old home for Christmas. > 

At the close of the services the dean of the busi- 
ness men of the town, now past eighty, spoke as fol- 
lows to a group of his associates: “‘SSome folks think 
that the world does not move. But look at what 
happened here to-day. Fifty years ago, twenty-five 
years ago, even ten years ago, a family like this under 
these circumstances would have sent to Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey to find a Lutheran minister to conduct 
the service. Now they take a neighbor who is a 
Methodist and an old friend who is a Universalist. 
There is more tolerance and real Christianity to-day 
than there was ten years ago.” 

“Yes,” said the Universalist, ‘‘and I can remem- 
ber in my boyhood that my grandfather’s family 
twice sent to New Jersey for a minister to conduct a 
funeral. They were Dutch Reformed and there 
were Dutch Reformed ministers near by, but they 
had to have the “True Dutch Reformed.’”’ 

Against this advance of liberalism, tolerance, 
sympathy, understanding, sectarianism, ‘Univer- 
salist’”’ or otherwise, is as helpless as was King Canute 
to stay the advance of the waves. 
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Memories of the World War’ 


I. The Little Princess 


Johannes 


==9/1,1, the world has been reading about a Prin- 
cess of Belgium, her betrothal to the Crown 
Prince of Italy, her farewell to her people, 
her journey across Europe and her marriage 
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at Rome. 

She is a popular princess, well brought up, simple 
in her ways, and genuinely kind and good. In ap- 
pearance she is quite a Flemish type, large, fair, blue 
eyes, light hair. Her mother is the brave little Queen 
of the Belgians, Elizabeth, who was once a princess 
of Bavaria, and her father is Albert, one of the true 
heroes of the World War and probably the most 
popular king in modern times. 

This story has nothing to do with the wedding. 
Much more will be written about that than any of us 
can read. It is a simple little story of eleven years 
ago, when the Princess was twelve years old. Itisa 
peep behind the high walls which of necessity shut in 
the lives of monarchs and their families. It shows 
how much like other people they are. 

It was early in the summer of 1918. Those were 
dark days in Belgium. Nearly the whole country 
was overrun by the mighty armies of the Germans. 
What made it harder for the brave little Queen of 
the Belgians was that these invaders were her own 
people, and the general in command of one of the ar- 
mies operating in Belgium was her brother-in-law, the 
Crown Prince Rupprecht. The Belgians had been 
forced back from one place to another by overwhelm- 
ing numbers of Germans, until they had made their 
last stand on a little river called the Yser, which 
empties into the North Sea almost at the frontier of 
France. Here, in a corner of their country thirty or 
forty miles long and ten or fifteen miles wide, they 
dug in and fought so desperately that all through the 
rest of the war nothing that the Germans might do 
could dislodge them. Powerful British and French 
armies came to their relief, and for years the hard 
struggle went on. As one might imagine, there was 
not much room in this little corner for civilians. 


What with armies, and supply depots, and hospitals, 


and munition dumps, and all the other paraphernalia of 
war, there was not even room for the Government of 
Belgium. It had to go away to Le Havre, two hun- 
dred miles back in France. But the King and Queen 
would not go, and much of the time they had their 
family with them. The oldest boy, Crown Prince 
Leopold, in the uniform of a Belgian private soldier, 
served in the trenches. The other children, the 
Princess Marie Jose and Prince Charles Theodore, 
part of the time were away at school, and part of the 
time were with their parents at the front. 

So the little Princess grew up to know the sound 
of the big guns, to hear the airplanes passing over 
head night after night. and even to know what it was 
to be shelled or bombed herself. 

For her father and mother lived always in danger. 


*This series of articles will appear from time to time in place 
of ‘‘Cruisings Incidental and Accidental.’’ 


It was not the danger of battle but it was the danger ~ 
of living where one might be shelled or bombed at 
any time. One could hardly ever drive out in that 
Jittle corner without passing a cross-road where shells 
were falling. No matter what the danger might be, 
the King and Queen would not leave the last little 
corner of their country that their armies held. 

They lived in a seaside town named La Panne— — 
a resort smaller than Ostend, which was up the coast 
a little way and in control of the Germans. La Panne — 
had hotels and villas, stores and a few apartment 
houses, and a wonderful beach. Quite a number - 
of buildings in La Panne were destroyed by longrange 
shelling. Many more were scarred. The majority 
were untouched. Ina villa on the beach the King, the 
Queen, and the royal family lived most of the time. 
Occasionally, for one reason or another, they had to 
move a few miles away to a farm in what is called 
the Moeres. 

They were living in the Moeres one day in July, 
1918 (July 16), when the secretary of the King called 
me up at my office in La Panne and said that her 
Majesty the Queen would like to see me at 8.15 that 
night. I remember that day for more reasons than 
one. Early that morning there was a terrific thunder 
storm, and under cover of the storm several powerful 
English monitors crept up until they Jay just off La 
Panne, and began a terrific shelling of the German 
batteries at Ostend. The explosions shook and even 
shattered the glass in my windows. The flashes from 
the guns were brighter than the lightning. The very 
teeth jn one’s head shook from the shock. Perhaps 
some people would say, “‘chattered from fear or ex- 
citement.”’ But by breakfast time both bombard- 
ments were over, the sun was out and the monitors 
had gone back where German guns could not reach 
them. 

From my apartment in La Panne to the farm in 
the Moeres it was a ride of only a few minutes by 
motor. How one could think the Moeres a safer 
place than La Panne is a mystery. The King never 
thought so, but the King was never thinking of safety 
first. Out over one of those Belgian roads paved with 
rough block stone I went alone with my chauffeur, 
past long lines of trucks drawn up under the trees to 
hide them from German airplanes, through Adin- 
kerke, so often shelled because two important roads 
crossed there, and then on past green fields and peace- 
ful little canals until I left the road and turned into 
the farm. 

It was the hour of Jong twilight that one gets in 
Belgium in the summer. The sun had set in glory 
and the glow ran all around the horizon. It was not 
so peaceful as it seemed, however. Near the road 
was what looked like a cow stable, but I knew that it 
sheltered one of the most powerful of the British guns. 
In the sky a little way ahead as I approached the farm, 
I saw an observation balloon just back of the line, and 
all around it little puffs of black smoke showing where 
German shrapnel had burst. There was no line of 
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troops guarding this roya] abode. A single sentinel 
stopped us, ascertained who we were, and opened the 
gate for us to drive into what had been the barnyard 
of the farm. When the Queen first went there, the 
most conspicuous thing in sight was a large manure 
pile. Now the manure pile had gone and a flower 


garden had taken its place. 


On the porch of the farmhouse sat a tall man in 


| the uniform of a general of the Belgian Army, and I 
| quickly saw that it was the King. . He sat there 
smoking with his close friend, one of the oldest of the 


Belgian generals. As simply and naturally as we 
might step out to the gate to welcome a friend, the 
King came to meet me, to say that the Queen was 
expecting me and would be down in a moment or two, 
and to invite me to sit down. Just as simply and 
naturally, the Queen came down and invited me to 
take a little walk where we could talk undisturbed. 
It was not like meeting strangers, for I had met both 
of their Majesties several times in connection with 
the work of the American Red Cross for Belgium. So 
we walked and talked and finished our business in 
probably fifteen minutes. 

Near where we were passing up and down sat a 
little girl at an easel, painting under the guidance of 
alady. We walked toward them and then I saw.that 
it was the little Princess Marie Jose. With her was 
one of the ladies in waiting to the Queen, the Count- 
ess Caramen de Chimay, whom I also had met before. 
We stopped to speak to the Countess. After speaking 


- to us the little Princess went on with her work. From 


Ypres and Nieuport came the thunder of the guns. 
From Dixmude just ahead of us came sharper reports. 
The puffs of shrapnel around the balloon seemed close 
to it and close to us. Airplanes were passing and re- 
passing. As one air squadron went over the Queen 
remarked casually, ““Germans.”” But the little Prin- 
cess calmly painted on. Like most of the 90,000 
civilians left in Free Belgium, she ignored the can- 
nonading and went on about her business. 

Then the Queen suddenly said: “‘I have some- 
thing for you that I have been meaning to send. 
Do you remember that I took your picture in the 
trenches? It was rainy and the picture did not come 
out well, but if you would like it I will give it to you.” 
Had any lady taken a picture of any man and offered 
to give him one, any man would have said, “I shall be 
happy to have it.”” Then when the lady is a Queen 
and the picture is of yourself, what man would not 
bow and say, “I am greatly honored, your Majesty?” 
So the Queen called the little Princess and said, “Go 
up to my room and open the second drawer on the 
left-hand side of the chiffonier and bring me the pic- 
tures there.”” Like any little girl who was not a Prin- 
cess, Marie Jose sped away to do her mother’s bidding. 
She was gone for some time and then, like millions of 
other little girls, came back and said, “I can’t find 
Le 

Immediately, like unnumbered generations of 
mothers, the Queen said, ““Excuse me and I will bring 
it myself.” So the Queen brought me the picture 
and I made my adieus and drove away. That in brief 
is the story of how a Queen and a Princess waited 
on me while a King smilingly looked on. 

Now it must not be supposed that the King and 


the Queen of the Belgians are Jacking in dignity. I 
have seen them on state occasions appearing in great 
pomp and splendor. They both look and act the 
part they are called upon to play. But the story il- 
lustrates the thing that endears them to their own 
people and to thousands around the world. Behind 
the trappings there is something real. Not only are 
they King and Queen, they are man and woman with 
a sense of the tie that binds them to their fellows of 
every station in life. " 

Several times I heard the King refer to the Queen 
as “my wife,” to the young Princes as ‘my boys,” 
and to the Princess as “my little girl.’”” Both the 
King and the Queen have progressive ideas about 
education. I have not seen the Princess since 1923, 
when the Madame and I dined with the family in the 
palace at Laeken. I do not know much about her as 
a young woman. But she ought to be noble, for she 
has noble parents and has had a good bringing up. 
I well remember the King saying to me, “The first 
business of a King is to be servant of all the people.” 

Into what a different Jife the Princess has gone! 
From Brussels to Rome, from. girlhood to married 
life, from Princess to Crown Princess, from a democ- 
racy to dictatorship, from a royal family that leads to 
one that perforce follows Mussolini. 

But Mussolini is respectful to the royal house- 
hold and does not dare go so far as to dethrone them. 

If the Princess and her young husband live to 
become King and Queen of Italy, there is no cer- 
tainty that Mussolini will still be the dictator, or that 
there will be any dictator. 

For that matter, it is not certain that there will be 
any royal family in Italy at that time. The uncer- 
tainty that throws a veil over the pathway of every 
human being throws a double veil over the future of 
kings and queens. 

The King of Italy, it is well known, is democratic 
in his sympathies. 

The little Princess has gone to school in Italy, 
speaks Italian well and loves the country. All about 
her will be the Italy of song and story, the Italy of 
the great painters and writers, the Italy of the Popes 
and Caesars, the Italy of Florence, Naples, Venice. 
In her new country are the loveliest lakes in all the 
world, and part of the Alps are Italian. If she can 
not control politics like her mother, she can enter into 
the joys of music, and she can be kind to people. 

King Albert loves the Alps. His best holidays 
are taken climbing in summer, and skiing in winter. 
His vacation trips henceforth will bring him nearer to 
his little girl. 

After all, the homely things of life, the things of 
the garden and farm, the things that cluster about the 
fireside, all the things of intimate friendship, play a 
vastly greater part in the lives of royal personages 
than do the spectacles, processionals, audiences and 
parades by which most of us know them. 

Though I know the Princess and her family only 
a little, I know enough to realize how glad they are to 
get away from parades and to be themselves. 

That the little Princess now grown up to a lovely 
womanhood may find happiness in husband and chil- 
dren and make a true home is the best thing any of us 
can wish her. 


“a 
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The Priesthood of the Pulpit 


John Clarence Petrie* 


me) HEN I was asked in the seminary to dis- 
tinguish between a sermon and a Jecture 
I replied that the sermon was delivered 
eee in the second person singular. I made a 
good start when I arrived at that truth, but I am sorry 
to confess that for some time I got away from the idea 
to something less worth while. In the first place I 
was a High Church Anglican, and Sunday after Sun- 
day I was drilling into my people what I called the 
fundamentals of Catholic doctrine. The faith was a 
deposit of truths once for all delivered to the saints, 
and as the pulpit was the only place from which those 
truths could be taught to the adults in the congrega- 
tion, at least half of the sermon had to be in the nature 
of exposition and defense of High Church theology 
and practise. 

Narrow as was my viewpoint then, it was es- 
sentially more religious than one to which I came later 
in the course of what- I was pleased to call my liber- 
alization. Anglo-Catholic doctrine has a goal. It 
not only teaches about sacramental confession and 
the localized presence of Christ in the Eucharist, it 
also tries to make its adherents make use of those 
devotional institutions. One could not simply explain 
the confessional, one had to arouse in his hearers a 
consciousness of sin, a need of repentance and con- 
fession and absolution. One could not merely speak 
of the divine presence in the communion, one had to 
urge his hearers to come to the Lord’s table and re- 
ceive his blessing. In other words, Anglo-Catholicism 
is obliged to appeal to the wills and emotions of the 
people, to try to move them to perform certain re- 
ligious acts which are considered necessary for the 
health of the soul. Narrow such religion must seem 
to many o: us, but it is religion. 

In the rebellion which I eventually made against 
that theology I lost much besides theology—one thing 
being religion. I acquired an up-to-the-minute set 
of views about the Bible and Jesus and the Church, 
and I am sorry to confess many of those ideas would 
have graced Mr. Mencken’s Americana rather than 
apulpit. The result was that my first sermons in the 
liberal church were not sermons at all but lectures, 
perhaps all too often diatribes. Then a prominent 
minister spent a Sunday with me and heard me 
preach. It was a withering blast against funda- 
mentalism—a clarion call to all who valued religious 
truth and liberty to join the Unitarian Church. 
Indeed, I hinted none too gently that any one who 
refused to follow wasinabad way. My friend praised 
the sermon highly, said it was a fine effort, and as 
much as added that it would also have been of some 
value if there had been any fundamentalists in my 
congregation. Then I remembered a story that a 
professor had told us back in the seminary about a 
young lay reader who had gone out to preach in a 
country mission. The young apostle had dealt with 
Buddhism in his discourse, and after the service the 


*John Clarence Petrie is pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


senior warden shook his hand, saying: “‘Parson, I want 
to thank you for that sermon. You’ve killed Bud- 
dhism m this parish forever.’” 

That was a turning point in my ministry. Grad- 
ually I began to conceive of my function not as a de- 
bater of public issues but as a pastor of souls. Visit- 
ing in the homes of my people I discovered that there 
were pressing problems that were being faced heroi- 
cally, heavy burdens being borne bravely, and that the 
first thing I could do would be to preach sermons that 
would be as the water of life to those souls in need. 
Here in the midst of the earthly, the transitory, were 
immortal souls fighting out their eternal destiny. I 
was the one voice in the midst of the turmoil of the 
week that was supposed to speak of that other world 
beyond this, of God, the soul, of the eternal things 
of the spirit. 

This then | take it is the function of the preacher, 
to throw upon the ordinary life of our workaday world 
the light of God’s truth and the warmth of His pres- 
ence. When I stand in my pulpit on Sunday morn- 
ing I stand like a Catholic priest at the altar saying 
mass. He is God’s representative and soam I. He 
takes the method of rite and ceremony and sacrament 
to bring to his people the life of God, and those of 
us who have seen the inside working of Catholicism 
know how magnificently he often succeeds. I too am 
God’s priest, not at an altar but in a pulpit. As the 
priest holds aloft for the adoration of the congregation 
the consecrated Host,so too must the preacher hold 
before the eyes of his people the very person of God. 
One uses bread and wine for symbols; the other uses 
words, gestures, expressions. 

The church worship of a Sunday is not a dis- 
jointed affair of some “preliminary” prayers and 
hymns, followed by the sermon. To be effective we 
must have the whole thing working as a unit. From 
the opening hymn to the benediction there should be 
an ascending sense of the presence of God. The words 
of the service book, or the order of worship, should be 
followed with the understanding and the heart as well 
as with the eye and the lips. Congregations should 
be taught to come on time to take part in the prayers 
and hymns. No one in a receptive frame of mind 
can fail to garner from the worship of the church some 
message, some sense of divine presence, some thought 
to mull over, some phrase that strikes the note of re- 
pentance or-love or praise or gratitude. But if all 
this is necessary for the congregation it is much more so 
for the preacher. If he looks upon his worship as 
a mere preliminary to his sermon it will be evidenced 
in the sermon. 
important than saying prayers—most of us would. 
hardly dare put our sermons on an equality with the 
worship of the church. But, worst of all, the preacher 
who has not been living consciously in the presence of 
God during the service can hardly come to the ser- 
mon with the consciousness of his essentially priestly 
character. 

One might think this warning were unneeded— 
but when one hears so many prayers in church that 
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are evidently directed not toward God but at the con- 
gregation, he knows better. In the prayer before the 
sermon we should aim to lift the hearts of the con- 
gregation into the realm of the divine. Then we 
should pause for a moment, recollect ourselves in 


| private prayer, and ask God’s blessing on our effort. 


: 


Just what would become of much of the cheap 


_ pabulum that passes across pulpits, the cooked up il- 
{ 


lustrations, the borrowed finery of preaching, the in- 
sincere striving for effect, if the preacher could make 


| himself realize that it.is not he who preaches but God, 


who speaks through him? How careful should we be 
in our preparation, how lofty should we think our 
calling, how exalted our opinion of ourselves! I used 
to love to have little boys tip their hats to me on the 
street and say, ‘““Good morning, Father.’’ It showed 
their respect for the priest. But do we as ministers 
look upon ourselves as essentially as worthy of respect 
as any priest? If we are but mere purveyors of 
opinion, mere lecturers on religious topics, we are as 
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other men. But if we are stewards of the mystery of 
God we are quite above them all. 

When I step into the pulpit on Sunday morning 
I try to think of myself as the sculptor pictured 
Bishop Brooks in the statue at Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. There stands the great preacher, but behind 
him, with his hand on the bishop’s shoulder, stands 
Christ. Wherever I have moved among our libera 
people I have heard complaints that they no longer 
hear sermons but lectures. They tel] me they are 
tired of being told what they can no longer believe. 
They want to know what they can believe. They are 
tired of hearing abowt liberal religion and they want 
the religion itself. That is what we have got to get 
across our pulpits—our religion. Liberal is a quali- 
fication, not a substance. We can not satisfy the 
human heart with adjectives, we have got to put over 
the real thing—or fail. We are stewards of the 
mysteries of God—priests of the Most High—if 
only we will recognize that fact and live up to it. 


Honesty in Worship 


Lewis R. Lowry 


MrGOME years ago the writer became quite 

D friendly with the minister of one of the great 
Orthodox churches, so friendly, in fact, that 
this man talked quite freely of his beliefs 
and disbeliefs. It happened that his church is one 
that insists on the infallibility of the Bible and the 
Deity of Jesus. This, of course, means also a belief 
in the miraculous birth of Jesus. You can imagine 
the surprise with which I heard him disclaim a belief 
in any of these “fundamentals.’”’ On further con- 
versation, he was found to be as liberal (or radical) 
in his views of Biblical interpretation as any Univer- 
salist. 

My interest being aroused, I asked the gentle- 
man: ‘What do you say to your people when they 
ask you, ‘Do you believe in the infallibility of the 
Bible?’ ”’ 

He laughed and replied: “They never ask it in 
that way. If they did I do not know what I would 
say. What they ask is, ‘Do you believe all the Bible 


Eis true?’”’ 


Not seeing a great deal of difference in the man- 


ner of putting the question, I pressed for an answer: 


“And what do you say when they ask you that?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I tell them ‘Yes,’ then under 
my breath I add, ‘I believe it isa ee record of what 
those people believed!’ - 

This answer did not appear pee honest to me, 
but I put the further question: ““And what answer do 
you give them when they ask if you believe in the 
miraculous birth of Jesus?” 

“T tell them ‘Yes.’ and then under my breath I 
add, ‘Every birth is a miracle.’ There is no law 


requiring me to go on and explain that I mean his 


birth is miraculous in a different sense than they.” 
The man was right! There is no law on the 


statute books, and, so far as I am aware, no canonical 


law, requiring him to explain his meaning, but the 


simple law of honesty should have been sufficient. 


_ Personally, when some one asks me some such ques- 


tion, I should feel I was dishonest if I hid behind any 
such evasion. I need not answer with an unqualified 
“No,” but if my answer is to be “Yes,” I would want 
to be certain that my questioner understood that at 
least I made some mental reservations. To do other- 
wise would be dishonest, in the writer’s humble es- 
timation. To intentionally leave a false impression 
is just as dishonest as to tel] a deliberate falsehood. 

We remember the story of the Pharisee in the 
Temple who thanked God he was not as other men. 
I trust I am not entering into his class now, but I 
know that at the time I, like the Pharisee, thanked 
God that Universalist ministers were not like that. 
“At least,” I thought, “‘we call a spade a spade and 
the people know where we stand.” But of late years 
I have begun to wonder if we are so very different 
after all. I have begun to wonder if we practise 
honesty in our services of worship, or do we allow a 
mite of deception to creep into our services in order 
to appear a little more respectable, a little more like 
the crowd? 

It appears to the writer that our intense desire to 
be considered respectable has sometimes caused us to 
“slide over’’ those points where differences appear, so 
that to-day the visitor dropping into a service can 
not tell whether he is in a Universalist church or an 
Orthodox church. We are prone to pat ourselves on 
the back and take this as evidence that others are 
coming to our viewpoint, and talk of the wonderful 
victory (?) of our church. That there is some truth 
in this no one will deny, but we also are making con- 
cessions. So far as these concessions represent the 
belief that our earlier ideas were at fault, it is all to 
the good, for we always should admit mistakes. But 
in so far as it represents a hiding of our light under a 
bushel to avoid giving offense, it appears to the 
writer to be—unfortunate, shall we say? No ad- 
vance ever was made by compromising truth. 

Let me cite a case in point. Practically all Uni- 
versalists are unitarian in their views. I remember 
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when we used to insist quite openly that Jesus was 
not a God set afar to be worshiped, but he was a man. 
The most God-like of men, it is true, but still our 
Elder Brother, and all that he did was possible for us, 
if we would pay the price. In other words, instead of 
a Deity to be worshiped, he was a Leader to be fol- 
lowed. We still hold this view; there are a few trini- 
tarians among us, but they represent only a small 
minority. So far as I am aware, we have not a trin- 
itarian on the faculties of our theological schools, so 
it is a safe conjecture that all the younger ministers, 
as well as the majority of the older ministers, are 
unitarian in their views. Yet the writer knows of one 
prominent church where the people were not just sur- 
prised, they were actually astounded, to learn that a 
certain Universalist minister entertained unitarian 
views. It is nothing uncommon to go into a Univer- 
salist church to-day and hear the Gloria sung—‘‘Glory 
be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost.’”’ Another very common song is the orthodox 
conception of the Doxology—‘Praise Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost.”’ Not so very long ago the writer 
had the privilege of listening to a leading Universalist 
minister. This man is unitarian in his views, but 
his benediction was the trinitarian formula. Ques- 
tion: Is this honest? I know we make no point of 
‘ unitarian or trinitarian, that a man may be either and 
still be a good Universalist, but is it honest for a 
minister who is unitarian in his views to use trinitarian 
formulae in his service, thus giving his hearers the 
impression that he is trinitarian? (No criticism is 
implied of the trinitarian for his use of such formulae, 
he should teach the truth as God gives him light to see 
the truth. Butisit honest for any of us to use phrases 
that we know will leave a false idea in the minds of our 
hearers, even if we can add a qualifying phrase wnder 
our breath?) 

Talking to a prominent member of one of the 
Orthodox churches the other day, he said: ‘“‘We do 
not any of us believe in our old creed, that is, none 
of the educated people, but we go to church because, 
on the whole, it is a good thing. But for our knowl- 
edge of life, we go outside to those who are not so 
timid.” 

If this is true, that intelligent men and women 
are going outside the church for their knowledge of 
life, it is rather a serious circumstance. I suggested 
to him that in the Liberal Church we were not afraid 
of truth, that we believed the reason to be a price- 
less gift from God to man, and that we should use it. 
And he laughed at me. Yes sir, laughed, and this 
is the gist of his reply: 

“Many a time I have attended the Universalist 
church and always I heard the same phrases and for- 
mulae as elsewhere. No doubt most of your ministers 
uttered them with their fingers crossed, for when I 
talked to them I found they did not believe their 
doctrines. Of course, they could explain their phrases 
in some manner to make them sound honest, but 
there was no effort to tell their hearers that they did 
not mean what they seemed to mean. Why, you read 
the Scriptures about being east into hell and say noth- 
ing. How are we to know that you do not mean the 
literal hell? You speak of being converted and being 
born again, and if you mean other than my boyhood 


- modicum of truth in it? 


ideas of conversion, you fail to make that clear; you 
refer to the Bible as authority for your statements, 
and although in private conversation you admit that 
you do not believe it infallible, in your sermons no 
one would suppose you doubted the crossing of a 
‘t.” You refer to the atonement, and fail to explain 
your meaning. Just what do you expect your hearers 
to believe? Are we to believe you are honest and 
accept the traditional beliefs, or are you pretending in 
order to get the crowd? It seems to some of us that 
you are trying to straddle the fence. By using the 
old formulae you hope to hold fast to the superstitious 
who still Jook upon Christianity as a sort of magic, 
and in private conversation, by professing a liberal 
interpretation, hold on to those who have advanced. 
views of religion.” , 
This represents the reply this gentleman gave: 
me, not in his very words, but the sense is there. 
Rather a harsh charge,, but, brethren, isn’t there a. 
Has not the time come when 
we should discard the worn-out formulae that have a 
distinct reactionary tradition and speak forth the 
gospel of Love and Service to Man and God couched 
in language that can not be misunderstood? The 
Dark Ages are gone, we live in the enlightened twen- 
tieth century, and we should discard the Dark Age 
vocabulary in favor of a modern one. Let us be 
honest in our services of worship, in what we sings 
in what we read, and in what we say. 
ES a * i 
FUNDAMENTALISM : 
God of the star-swarm and the soul, 
The conscious Will that made the world 
From ether drift and cosmic dust, 
Such is the God we know and trust. 


Our partial pictures of the Whole, 

Our demigods from heaven hurled, 

Our idols in their chapel nooks, 

Our gods of stone, or wood—or books— 


Forgive them all! We are but men, 
Our thoughts must go a homely road, 
We build as children in their play 
Our frail theologies of clay. 


Children will grow. More wisely then 
Our race will tread a steeper road, 

Lifting our thoughts from earthly sod, 
From Threshold to the Throne of God. 


No sin it is for childhood’s mind 

To lift a candle as the sun, 

The great is imaged in the small 
* Better than neyer seen at all. 


But this is sin: To choose to blind 

The sight to light that men have won, 
Deny the truth that has been taught, 
Fetter the Godward searching thought. 


Creation’s magic is too great, 

They fear to view it open-eyed, 
They wish the world a smaller place, 
Eternity a shorter space. 


Their fear is swiftly turned to hate, 
Truth dreaded soon is truth denied, 
They call on Caesar to resist 
God’s fearless saint, the scientist. 
Preston Slosson, 


- 
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’ “The Evolution of Trinitarianism.” 
' quite heretical by his Congregational brethren of that 
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The Church and the Humanist Controversy 


A Test of the Genuineness of Our Liberalism 


aa aad Atwood 


century (how long ago that sounds!) I 

read a book by the late Prof. L. L. Paine 
of Bangor Theological Seminary entitled, 
It was deemed 


day, but I have always listed it among the more help- 
ful books that Ihave read. In that volume* he made 
a distinction between belief, as purely intellectual, 
and faith, as an attitude of the heart. There is noth- 
ing immoral or irreligious or sinful, he pointed out, 
in the inability of people to believe as others do or as 
the creeds or theological doctors say they should. 
They believe what they must—what their knowledge 
and social and religious training make them believe. 
Rather, it would be wrong for them to say, for the 
sake of conformity, that they believed in what they 
did not. Hence we see the terrible tragic blunder 
not only of the authors of the Inquisition with their 
autos da fe (or ‘‘acts of faith’’), but of all who proceed 
by heresy trials or otherwise to hold up for condem- 
nation and brand as irreligious, un-Christian, or un- 
orthodox, any who do not happen to believe as they 
themselves do or as men have done in the past. What 
folly to expect or demand that people should reason 
or think alike! 

Just at present some of the humanists are being 
roundly rated because they do not accept some ofthe 
traditional theistic conceptions. About the only fair 
criticism of this group (of humanists) who say they 
are non-theistic is Dr. Fosdick’s article in the Decem- 
ber Harpers. Most people would read them out of 
the Christian fold. They are shocked that any one 
should not be able to confess sincerely, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth.” But is such a profession any evidence of a 
man’s religion? Professor Huxley, who was an ag- 
nostic, was a better practical Christian and more truly 
religious than those who so vehemently opposed him. 

Most people in the churches, and this includes 
not a few clergymen I fear, believe in God, or say 
they do, because they have been taught to. It is a 
traditional belief that few presume to question. Not 
to believe is to be either an agnostic or, what is worse, 
an atheist. Many, when brought face to face with 
the question and asked whether in the light of all they 


know they really. believe that the supreme power of 


the universe is the good and gracious Father whom 
they have been led to worship, simply side-step the 
whole question. But while they often attempt to 


*I would quote Dr. Paine, but some prospective and ap- 
preciative young minister to whom I commended the work evi- 
dently carried it away with his other volumes. My father used 
to tell the story of Father Stacy, or some other saint of the Uni- 
versalist Church, rising at a convention on a question of privilege 
to announce that some one had carried away his umbrella, “‘ 
blue cotton umbrella—probably by mistake.’’ ‘‘But, brethren,”’ 
he added, “these mistakes are becoming a little too common.” 
No need of further comment. 


lay the ghost of a doubt by avoiding the problem, 
they often go on saying they do believe. 

Now the difference between these people and the 
humanists of the class referred to befUre is that the 
Jatter have confronted the question squarely and have 
endeavored to think their way through. But be- 
cause they honestly seem constrained to a non-theistic 
answer (even though they are whole-souled in their 
devotion to human welfare and the highest ideals of 
justice, good will, and brotherhood), some proceed to 
score them—which, of course, is very Christian! 

We are not implying that the only honest think- 
ers here are the humanists, for we ourselves belong to 
the theistic company. What we are concerned about 
—this is the reason we have written this article—is 
that people, church people, shall show their liberality 
by recognizing that the essential thing is not these 
intellectual conclusions of a man in whatever subject, 
but the spirit of his life. We want to see evidence 
that we Universalists, at least, really mean what we 
declared in the report of the Commission on Comity 
and Unity, adopted at Hartford and reiterated at 
Washington, that “intellectual integrity rather than 
uniformity, and freedom to seek and bear testimony 
to the truth as each sees it, are basic.’”’ We didn’t 
(did we?) intend to qualify this charter of religious 
freedom by adding “except where one attempts to 
give his honest convictions about the being of God.” 

By all means let men present their views and dis- 
cuss such questions. But not once let us intimate 
that whoever thus frankly comes to a different con- 
clusion from ourselves shuts himself out from our 
fellowship, and—as we heard one supposedly liberal 
brother say—‘‘should go where he belongs.” The 
kind of liberal church that we contend for, and that 
we understand our Commission on Comity and Unity 
in its admirable report stands for, is just such a one 
as is broad enough for this spiritual freedom. In- 
cidentally, we may add, there is great need that some 
religious people uphold this liberty. 

Now the reason that we contend that we as a 
liberal church must be big enough to allow for such 
differences in theologic thought is because, as we said 
in one part of an address at Washington (rather 
“lugged in,’ we confess), such theistic conclusions, 
whether they be those of Dr. Fosdick, Rufus Jones, 
or John Dietrich, are purely intellectual. We wish 
to justify that if we can. 

In any thoughtful] consideration of the idea of 
God three distinction’ are bound to emerge. These 
are popularly confused because people are seldom 
self-critical or discriminating in their moral or re- 
ligious views. 

The first is the God men actually worship. We 
can call it the ethical conception. It is the spirit to 
which, whether it be expressed in the person of a Jesus 
or a Jane Addams, men are really won so they love it. 
It is, for instance, the Spirit of Love, Good-will, In- 
tegrity, Justice, of a Universal Father, or, to be aca- 
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demic, of our highest values. This is why we call it 
the ethical or moral God. Wherever we see or meet 
this Spirit in life or thought, not only our judgment 
approves but our hearts go out in adoration and hom- 
age. 

Z Whether this Spirit is ‘God the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of Heaven and Earth,” is another 
question. We love and worship this God just the 
same, do we not? If we could prove that this God 
is the eternal Creator and sustainer of the universe 
would that add to our love or worship? If we could 
not, would that make us cease to worship? Personal- 
ly, we think worship and love are spontaneous; the 
question is, ‘“Are you won to this Spirit as it is re- 
vealed in life or in thought?” If we are, we can not 
help loving or adoring. 

There is, second, the God we meet and know in 
experience—the uplift that comes through unselfish, 
earnest prayer, through wrestling victoriously with 
the lower self, through meditation on some great 
truth, through decisive and heroic resolution to side 
with an unpopular but noble cause, through whole- 
souled service of our fellow men. For whenever we 
ascend, in any of these or similar ways, to the upper 
level of thought and action we have reached the plane 
where we always discover the Power that strengthens 
and inspires us. If we do not thus avail ourselves of 
this energizing, co-working spirit, we are weak, we 
accomplish little, we do mean and ignoble things. 
Consciously or unconsciously, when we live worthily 
we live by this Power. This is the nature of the 
mystic’s meeting with God. He has been stirred, 
thrilled, uplifted, and he says, It is God. But what 
God? We would say it is one with what we call the 
ethical God. Every such experience is directly re- 
lated to one’s “consciousness of higher values.” 
(Ames.) When, for instance, one confesses some 
wrong done and sincerely repents of it, he experiences 
an uplift due to the fact that he is true once more to 
what he really values most, and when, again, he serves 
whole-heartedly any cause or does spontaneously 
a noble deed, and finds—though unsought—a thrill 
and a joy that makes him step more lightly and work 
more happily, it is because he has acted in accord with 
what to him is supremely worth while. 

But this is the question: Is the consciousness of 
this enabling, empowering spirit the consciousness, 
as the mystics assume and assert, of the one Power 
that is behind all, the source and cause of all eternally? 
This is the third conception of God. It is generally 
what one means or is supposed to mean when he says 
that he believes in God. Yet such a belief, if sin- 
cerely and intelligently held, is simply a matter of 
reason or inference. A host of books come from the 
press endeavoring to uphold the theistic position —we 
are laboring through one of them now—but they are 
all efforts to reason one’s way in the light of scientific 
and other knowledge to the conclusion that there is a 
good and intelligent being who accounts for the uni- 
verse. Though, according to Dr. Fosdick, they have 
logic on their side, most of them (even we theists have 
to admit) are not very convincing. The mystic 
answers the question put above in the affirmative. 
The God he experiences is the Eternal who made and 
controls the universe. He thinks because he has had 
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the experience that it is a matter of znner knowledge 
and therefore unquestionable. But it is purely an 
interpretation on his part, and the interpretation is 
not an integral portion of the experience itself.* 
That is, he relates his experience to some phase of 
his past knowledge, probably to his system of ideas. 
Because it harmonizes with his system, with the way 
he has always interpreted such physical facts, he is 
sure that it is the truth. We call all things true that 
accord with the way we have always thought. But 
it is barely possible that owr system of ideas, like the 
Calvinistic or Ptolemaic and many another, would 
bear rechecking to see if it accords with fact. 

Now we are not depreciating the value of the 
mystic experience. Far from it. We are not saying 
that the theistic interpretation may not be true. 
But this is the point: When we attempt to justify it, 
we have to confess that it is wholly an inference. 
Some may say they “know” this to be thus and so, 
that there is here “‘a sureness that is more than cock- 
sureness.”” But would not Professor Eddington have 
to admit that what he is “sure” of is the uplift, and 
that his interpretation of it as a “revelation of the 
supreme God”’ is an inference quite contingent on the 
body of religious conceptions that he has been ac- 
customed to hold? In all that rests on reason, both 
theist and non-theistic humanist will do well to be 
modest. 

What we are challenging here is the oft-repeated 
assertion that not to be able to believe in such a 
God or to accept such an interpretation is virtually to 
deprive oneself of religion. 

But just consider: If one has found the spiritual 


Power by which he can live triumphantly, perform — | 


hard duty, accept unexpected responsibilities reso- 
lutely and cheerfully, face disappointment, sorrow, 
and even tragedy, and still go on, true still to all that 
he cherishes and reveres as highest, and find through- 
out all that this kind of life is blessed—is he to be told 
that logically he must be able to interpret this Power 
as the God who “‘in holy love creates and sustains the 
universe,” or it is vain? Now it may be that this zs 
the very co-operating spirit of such a God. But if so, 
then he 7s living by the Power of this God. That is 
the important fact, and not his interpretation of it. 
The former reveals the quality of his religion, not 
the latter. 

Will people ever learn that religion is the supreme- 
ly important thing, and that religion is not contin- 
gent with one’s theology** as is too often assumed? 
Surely this needs no argument in the face of the no- 
torious fact that history makes plain, that a host of 
men have been “right’”’ and orthodox in their theology 
and failed miserably in their religion. They have 


*Some mystics will declare, of course, that what gives value 
to their experiences is just their recognition of them as revela- 
tions of God or Christ. But, as Professor Coe has pointed out, 
people have certain emotional religious experiences and then 
identify them as the coming of God, or Christ, or the Virgin Mary 
—always in accordance with the theological teaching they have 
imbibed. For some the interpretation may mean an added 
thrill! 


**By religion we mean the habitual love and worship of what 
to us is highest. | By theology we mean the interpretation of the 
facts of religion. 
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cared more about insisting on conformity to their 
doctrines than for mercy, justice and truth. What 
unlovely reading is the story of the theological con- 
troversies of the church with which its history seems 
largely to be taken up! Whata lack of real religion!* 

We may seem to some to be minimizing the value 
of theology. No, we are simply trying to put it in its 
proper place. A right interpretation of life and the 
happenings of the universe that is in accord with 
- scientific knowledge and universal experience, is some- 
thing we are bound to attempt so long as we remain 
thinking and knowing beings. To bring our or- 
ganized knowledge to bear upon the facts of experi- 
ence and the problems of the universe and endeavor to 
read meaning into them is satisfying and salutary. 
And though “our little systems have their day .... 
and cease to be,” with the progress of knowledge we 
really are making headway. At least we are slough- 
ing off the outgrown conceptions and superstitions. 
Witness Dr. Fosdick’s frank and refreshing recog- 
nition that the old supernaturalism can no longer be 
entertained in the light of modern knowledge. In his 
recently published book, ““The Recovery of Religion,” 
Dr. Dwight Bradley declares that science can make no 


*We once thought that Zwingli cared more for the spirit of 
a man’s life than for conformity to doctrine; but we recently dis- 
covered, alas, that he, too, in his conflict with the Anabaptists 
insisted that they should subscribe to his views or suffer as 
heretics. 


authoritative pronouncements about religion. Not, we 
admit, about the facts of religious experience, but 
about the interpretations of these facts it does and 
wil) have something to say. That is the reason we 
have all this humanistic-theistic controversy. 

But after all is said, an interpretation remains an 
interpretation—an inference. We may say with 
David Starr Jordan: 


“The God of things that are 
Is the God of the highest hea¥en: 


In the life of the fern and lily, 

Or the dragon and the dove, 

Still through the stress and struggle 
Waxes the bond of love. 

Out from the ruthless ages 

Rises, like incense mild, 

The love of the man and the woman, 
The love of the mother and child.”’ 


So it seems to him and to many of us. But 
others who are very learned and also noble and who 
believe profoundly in the love of man and woman, of 
mother and child, can not see it so. Well, suppose we 
do not agree. Is this, which is confessedly an intellec- 
tual matter, to. separate us or lead us to calling one 
another opprobrious names, when we both alike care 
supremely for the highest ideals and are together eager 
to help all the children of men to find for themselves 
the best life and the best of life? The question 
should answer itself. 


The Uncle David Correspondence--IV | 


August 10, 1928. 
Dear Jack: 

Ever since your visit I have been thinking over 
some of our ‘‘bul] sessions,’ as you students call 
theological discussions, when we sat far into the night 
trying to solve the problems raised in your letters. 

In the course of our correspondence I purposely 
left some problems unanswered. Many of them came 
up in our midnight conferences, together with new 
aspects of the old questions. The purpose of this 
letter is to bring all these together and give you my 
views on them, hoping that I may be fortunate enough 
to give you the key that wil] open the door of the spirit. 

In your last letter you stated that “‘it is time for 
some one to step forth and show that there is a mind, 
using scientific language and not emotional appeal.” 
Then in the very next paragraph you call my attention 
to the horse, Black Bear, showing that other forms of 
life, as you put it, also have intelligence. Thus you 
concede the very thing you question, at least for a 
horse if not for the horse’s trainer. We are constantly 
acting as if we had minds. In the effort to state your 
problems and in my effort to clarify them we both use 
reason, and appeal to each other’s reason. You are 
now a hundred miles away, but I carry in my memory 
a picture of you and a recollection of much we said to 
each other when you were here. My memory also 
retains incidents in my life that happened over fifty 
years ago. My body has been renewed many times 
since then, but something carries me over the inter- 
vening years; that something is a function of mind. 


It is mind which sees the world as a whole, which 
reads the laws under which it operates and which sees 
the beauty of order and harmony pervading it. 

In a previous paragraph of the same letter you 
acknowledged that the clock was made by a man, but 
you hesitated about giving hima mind. Just what a 
man would be without a mind, I leave to the mind and 
reasoning ability of the behaviorist to define. 

Naturalists tell us that the butterfly develops 
from a caterpillar. As a worm it feeds on leaves; as 
a butterfly it drinks the nectar of the gods. As a 
worm it crawls, but as a butterfly it lifts itself toward 
the sun. Read a thoroughly scientific account of 
each step in the life history of the common grub which 
goes from chrysalis to tenuous winged epicurean. 
The butterfly is utterly unlike either the chrysalis or 
the caterpillar. How does the naturalist know that 
this butterfly was that caterpillar? They do not exist 
at the same time. True, this butterfly was that 
caterpillar at one time, but a thousand invisible steps 
were taken to bring about the transformation. The 
naturalist observing this evolution only sees successive 
individual phenomena. But he has something which 
enables him to put together into a co-ordinated whole 
these successive stages in the caterpillar’s life; that 
something is mind. The mechanist is deceived by his 
own mind, just as the movie crowds are deceived by 
the cinema. We know that the rapid motion on the 
screen creates an illusion. ‘There are some three 
thousand distinct pictures of Felix the Cat in each 
episode of his charmed life. The film slowed down 
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proves this. : 
uous action. So is all life. We really see it as sep- 
arate individual phenomena, but we think we see it as 
a flux. Itis our mind which reveals this to us. 

In your first letter you stated your belief “that 
human knowledge was the result of man’s experience; 
and that only in so far as man has witnessed certain 
simple phenomena is he able to explain the complexities 
of nature and life.” 

I referred to this statement in our talks and called 
your attention to two considerations in connection 
with this belief. 

First: Scientific knowledge is obtained by indirect 
approach; that is, by means of apparatus. Scientists 
use microscopes, telescopes, tubes, fire, electrical 
devices. The elements in the sun are determined by 
use of the spectroscope. There are various yard- 
sticks and clocks to measure space and time. Then 
there are scales to determine weight. In other words, 
the naturalist, the chemist, the astronomer, all rely 
on apparatus, machinery, to get at the isolated facts 
from which they deduce the laws of nature and find 
the truth. Each new truth discovered is a revelation. 
Machinery is the scientist’s messiah. 

Second: In using this machinery of his own de- 
vising, man also uses the apparatus given him at birth 
by God the creator, namely, his eyes, his ears, his nose, 
his tongue, his fingers. He learns to use these or- 
gans before he thinks about what he apprehends. 
Later he learns that these organs are limited in their 
capacity and so he invents apparatus to supplement 
them that he may uncover more of nature’s mysteries. 

Thus it develops that man’s experience in finding 
truth is not direct at all, but by way of organs and 
apparatus. I need only add in passing that what he 
thus gathers is but the phenomena of life: the noumena 
back of it all he never apprehends by sense. 

How, then, is it that the scientist gets along at all, 
if his means of discovery are but organs and apparatus, 
and what he sees is but the individual fact, and only 
the surface of the fact at that? The answer is that 
he walks by faith. He trusts the evidence of his 
senses; he believes that what laboratory apparatus 
reveals is credible and he feels sure that each phenom- 
enon has its correlative noumenon. But trusting and 
believing and feeling sure are acts of mind. And 
putting together into unified knowledge these facts 
discovered in isolation and calling it science is a pro- 
found act of faith. 

Science like religion rests on faith. 

In your last letter you say you very much doubt 
that the maple tree was created for a thing of beauty 
and usefulness, but that it became such because man 
and maple tree are not independent of each other. 
Let us grant your contention for the moment. Then 
tell me why man is dependent on beauty in the maple 
tree, or on beauty in any form. What is it in man 
that craves beauty and that would find life intolerable 
but for beauty? Your artist sister has developed her 
ability to see and to express beauty in a remarkable 
degree. Take away from her all.understanding of 
beauty, all appreciation, and al! ability to express it 
and what would she care about life? Now ina greater 
or lesser degree we all enjoy beauty. It feeds some- 
thing within us that your Professor O. calls Soul. 


But speeding it up you see only contin- 


A tree as an organism would not interest her very 
much. Nor does God as a mechanic mean much to 
her. But God as artist, painting the leaves of au- 
tumn and the clouds of the western sky, is everything 
to her. The lumberman takes the maple tree and 
cuts it into lumber in several] different ways in order 
that different types of hidden beauty may be revealed 
by the interior decorator. 

Of course, there are some people that can not see 
beauty in anything, but that may be due to mental 
aberration or lack of education. The normal mind 
has some degree of appreciation of beauty in some 
form. Fortunately for us who need beauty to be 
happy, “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

The trouble with mechanistic theories of the 
universe is that they won’t work when applied to 
every-day life. It is surprising that they keep re- 
appearing century after century in one form or another. 
Each generation finds devotees of some form of 
atheistic philosophy. It seems as if earnest seekers 
after truth had to go by the way of mechanistic lad- 
ders. It is a sort of intellectual measles. But truth 
is the more precious because of the travai] attending 
its birth into consciousness. 

We keep shifting our faith in scientific doctrines 
as new light is shed on them. The atomic theory of 
my school days is quite obsolete. The present theory 
may have to be modified before many years. If so, 
we stand ready to accept the newer truth. Now 
what surprises me is that while many scientists are 
ever ready to accept new light on scientific theories, 
they seem to resent any attempt to shift ground in 
their theology. They say the theology of our youth 
is full of holes and we are quit of it forever. Very 
often the facts which caused a shift in scientific theory 
also call for a shift in theology, so closely related are 
science and theology. Thus theology has had to 
shift ground again and again, even though some ec- 
clesiastics hold that it does not change. They con- 
found truth with creed and doctrine. They add to 
the simpler theology of Jesus a complicated system of 
beliefs which puzzle earnest seekers after truth and re- 
sult in intolerance and persecution. 

Students are not free of this fault. They have 
been driven entirely away from all faith because the 
beliefs of childhood are no longer tenable. Is that 
logical? You do not treat science in that brusque 
fashion. You give up the crude science of yesterday 
for the truer teachings of to-day, but you do not seem 
to think that theology deserves the same consider- 
ation. 

The mechanistic theory of cosmology is already 
being suspended by the theory that the world is some 
sort of organism. But that does not deny there was 
some truth in it and that because of it we have now a 
better understanding than ever. So the old theology 
had truth in it which is still precious and easily fits 
into the science of to-day. : 

You told me the other night that in the first talk 
of the new president to the college students he asked 
them to lay aside all preconceived ideas and all youth- 
ful theories and creeds and to tackle every problem 
with the open mind to judge its truth. 

That was a stimulating suggestion. Paul put it 
better when he said, “Prove all things. Hold fast 


. man’s irresponsible reaction to environment. 
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that which is good.”” Now I would suggest, as you 
leave college, that you prove al] the things you have 
gathered in your four years at college, by the test of 
practical life. i 

In our talks you said you no longer had any use 
for the words right and wrong, and did not see why 
men generally could not get along without them. 
Reflect on this and on your doubts about having a 
mind or being a mind. If upon mature reflection you 


* still disbelieve in these things, is it not your duty to go 


to the manager of the company whose research de- 
partment you are about to enter and say frankly that 
you have serious doubts about having a mind, or 
being a mind; that you believe you are the product of 
blind forces, have no control over your actions and 
have no creative personality; that you are going it 
blind so far as you know and that he will have to take 
his chances, since the world and you are the product 
of chance, when he lets you loose in the research 
laboratory? Furthermore, you disbelieve in any such 
thing as right and wrong, and that if you see any fellow 
workman stealing the property or the secrets of the 
company you will do nothing about it, as it is only the 
As to 
your own behavior in the presence of temptation, you 
will not hold yourself blameworthy whatever you do. 

Of course you will say this would not be fair by 
yourself, since your philosophy and your code of 
ethics do not agree. You have no fear whatever of 
doing wrong, either wil/fully or automatically. Nor 
have I any fear for you either, for you have held fast 


much that was good in your early teaching at home 


and in the Sunday school. 

But isn’t there something wrong with a philosophy 
that won’t work? In the closing paragraph of your 
last letter you say something which would greatly 
alarm me if I did not trust you. Think what it 
means to say: “I am afraid that I shall always lead 
two lives, at least, that of Jack the philosopher and 
that of Jack the citizen. In the former I shall be 
governed only by a desire to know, no matter where it 
may lead me; in the latter I shall be governed, even to 
my very morals, by utility.”” Your attitude as Jack 
the philosopher is admirable. You thereby join the 
immortal company of the elect. But as Jack the 
utilitarian, I find much to be desired. In other 
words, your philosophy of life is not a good working 
theory. When it comes to conduct you accept the 
code taught by Jesus, as you recognize it to be the 
best ever promulgated. 

If evolution were not the best working hypothesis 
to explain the facts of our dynamic world you would 
discard it at once. Why, then, do you hold on toa 
mechanistic theory that you find would ruin your 
life if applied to morals? Is it not logical that philos- 
ophy and the good life should agree? 

You have several times intimated that my faith 
in God was like the scientist’s faith in evolution, 
namely, as the best working hypothesis, since it ex- 
plains best the facts of life and seems to give the best 
results when accepted as guide to conduct. 

While it is all of this, it is much more than a 
working theory. It isa firm conviction which deepens 
with the years. I could no more shake it off than I 
could disbelieve in the laws of gravitation. As I 
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look back now it seems to me it began to grow strong 
and unshakable when my greatest sorrow came in 
the accidental death of our son at the age of twelve. 
It is not at all a matter of choice with me, although I 
should not be ashamed of it ifit were. I also find that 
the closer I keep to the teachings of Jesus, the more 
clearly do I see God as Jesus saw him. Not only does 
Christian conduct bring the life abundant, helpful, 
happy, purposeful, eternal, but it also brings a soul- 
satisfying cosmology. es 

At one time Jesus said to doubters, ‘If any man 
will do his (God’s) will, he shall know of the doctrines 
whether they be of God or whether I speak of myself.” 
Conduct and faith are interwoven. 

The real stumbling block of the inquiring stu- 
dents is not conduct, for most of them accept the 
Christian code as the best. It is rather an obsolete 
theology which can not be harmonized with modern 
knowledge. While that theology is called Christian 
theology it is not the simple theology of Jesus. His 
theology was entirely consistent with his code of 
morals. His great commandment was love; ‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself; love God with all thy mind 
and strength and heart and soul.’’ Love, the great 
unifying spiritual force, as conduct, calls for a con- 
sistent theology, and this we have in the teaching of 
Jesus. 

You will find that the outstanding doctrines re- 
corded in the Gospel, as coming from Jesus, are few 
and simple but all inclusive. First and foremost: 
Jesus insists that God is the loving father of all man- 
kind. This makes him my father and makes all men 
my brothers. 

Next in importance, in Jesus’ mind, was the doc- 
trine of the Kingdom of Righteousness, sometimes 
called the Kingdom of God and sometimes the King- 
dom of Heaven. He meant by it a social order on 
earth for which God and men were jointly responsible. 
It was to be a growth; an evolution. Many times 
men improve on the world as it is. Other times, as 
in the ease of the Australian mongoose, cited by you, 
men make things worse by interference. We have 
to worship God with all our mind if we are to be help- 
ful in establishing the kingdom, the highest stage of 
emergent evolution. 

The third important article in the creed of Jesus 
was the life eternal, meaning not mere duration, but a 
life worthy of continuance, because it builds up, binds 
together, promotes justice, harmony, peace, being 
grounded in loving service and in an effort to be per- 
fect as our Heavenly Father is perfect. 

God as mere mechanic would not satisfy me any 
more than he would your sister, the artist. I admire 
his machinery, but it is not enough to lead me to wor- 
ship him and to love him. It is only when I reflect on 
the manner in which he has organized the world to 
develop me, to bring me happiness, to keep my mind 
ever entranced with new truth and greater beauty, that 
I am fully interested. God as revealed by Jesus satis- 
fiesme. The truth, the beauty and the love I find in 
men are enhanced when I think that they are all from 
God. 

The Christian philosophy of life has this great 
advantage over others, it works, and it works here 
and now for this life and does not leave us comfort- 


- 


less for the life to come. There is no emergency which 
it can not meet. They said Lindbergh succeeded 
because he had faith that he would reach Paris. But 
he had a deeper faith than that, one that said all would 
be wel] with him even though he fall to his death in 
the Atlantic. We never can get away from the love 
of God and they that truly love him know this precious 
truth. 

Life has its rebuffs, its struggles, its pain and loss 
as well as its pleasures. The latter are easily borne if 
prudently enjoyed, but the anguish and the disap- 
pointments of life become grievous burdens to him 
who has no faith in a loving father, maker of heaven 
and earth. I have seen over three-score years of life, 
filled with much activity, many changes of occupa- 
tion, much moving from one city to another, and a 
variety of religious experience that ran from being an 
acolyte in a Catholic church to acting as lay preacher 
for a liberal congregation. In these sixty odd years, 
I have suffered slander, injustice, bitter disappoint- 
ment, defeat, bereavement, and much that might 
make one cynical and morose, but in nothing that has 
happened do I see anything inconsistent with my be- 
lief in the theology taught by Jesus. There was a 
period when I was driven out into the night in a 
strange city to find an answer under the stars to my 
doubts. I could not sleep in a world that crashed 
through space driven by blind forces and that left 
me an orphan without purpose or excuse for existence. 

But there was also a period in my life after a long, 
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bitter experience when I found the mood to put my 
present faith into words which I will now repeat for 
you, and with it I shall bring this Jong letter to a 
close. 


What Have I? 


When I had found my best endeavor failing, 

With gates all closed and doors shut in the street, 
No brother near to bring me through the waters, 
The fire of youth’s courage gone with long fighting; 
Come now the hesitating tongue, the shuffling foot, 
The dread of unknown danger, crumbling fortune, 
The loss of faith that men still dared be faithful; 
Each day one step toward greater agonizing fear 
And sleepless night but adding terror, terror, 

Until in torture did I make my bed in hell, 

All thought confused, in circles ever moving— 
Then, scorning release in death’s black oblivion 
And yielding my will to the Will Everlasting, 
There came a strange voice that ended my struggle, 
Like music in moonlight, which soothingly whispered: 


“What have you left, now self is gone forever? 
You still have God. You’ve kept your Father waiting; 
You trusted him in childhood, trust him now.” 


Then like a prodigal, homesick, I turned to him, 
Resting my burden in the arms of his mercy. 

I took him; I loved him; and a:peace as from heaven 
Came into my soul as I slept in his bosom! 


Yours sincerely, 
Uncle David. 


Dwight Bradley Begins at the First Church in Newton 


The Rev. Dwight Bradley, for ten years pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Webster Groves, Mo., began work as pas- 
tor of the First Church in Newton (Newton Center) Sunday, 
Jan. 5. <A large congregation was present to welcome the new 
pastor. Practically every seat in the church was taken. 

Directly after the call to worship and the singing of ‘“‘Our 
God, our help in ages past,’’ Mr. Bradley delivered the ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Sermon.’’ In substance, he told the little tots in the front 
pews that he did not want them to think of him as'a great big 
man in a black robe and stiff collar up in a pulpit, but as their 
friend. ‘‘As you grow older,’’ he said, ‘“‘we shall find that there 
are lots of things that we can do together. Who knows what the 
future has for me? Who knows what the future has for you? 
It will be a good future if we put our hands in the hand of our 
Father-God.’’ The congregation sang the ‘Children’s Hymn,”’’ 
“Rejoice, ye pure in heart,’’ while the little ones retired. 

The scripture was a part of the ninth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. The pastoral prayer was exceedingly brief. In both 
scripture and prayer there was a note of true worship. It was 
much the same with the sermon, which was brief and unpreten- 
tious, but original, incisive and reverent. Mr. Bradley took his 
text from the scripture lesson, ‘‘Woe is unto me if I preach not 
the gospel.’’ . He said in part: 

“T have thought it would be an affectation not to speak more 
personally than it will be my habit to speak later on. After all, 
we are met here as those who are associated in an enterprise of 
truly profound significance. We are a group, and the group is 
now to depend upon the leadership of another man, after thirty- 
five splendid years. So I shall speak personally and simply from 
the text, ‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’ I believe that 
it is possible for me in all honesty and sincerity to say the same 
thing. I believe that it has been possible for many men and 
women to say the same thing. For after all it means simply 

t hat one is an ambassador. He is a representative of some one 


greater than himself. So instead of it making one self-conscious 
or high hat, as men sometimes put it, to realize that he must 
preach takes self-consciousness away. A man knows that neces- 
sity is laid upon him.- Taking his limitations for granted, he 
puts forth all his energies to speak out and live out the gospel. 
I admit that this thing we call the gospel has fallen on days of mis- 
understanding. I have heard men say, ‘Stop this discussion of 
social problems and preach the gospel,’ as if the gospel could be 
disassociated from social problems: I have heard men inter- 
ested in some special set of theological views issue a call to get 
back to the old time gospel as if the gospel were a set of theological 
views. The word ‘gospel’ means good news. It means some- 
thing as new, certainly, as the latest murder, as the latest foot- 
ball score, as the latest stock market quotation, and much better 
than these. It is better even than news about world peace, for it 
embraces all such problems. If we think of the gospel in these 
terms, we shall not get that pious feeling about it. We shall get 
a natural feeling toward it. 

“On the other hand, the things that are newest are founded 
on things that are oldest. Take even our sports. They go back 
thousands of years. In the Bible we find references to games such 
as ‘beating the air,’ ‘running the race.’ They reveal the spirit 
of competition. They show an ageless love of the game. There 
are ancient iniquities—man’s misuse of power, man’s inhumanity 
to man, man’s greed, man’s ferocity in war. The world is full 
of evil running down into certain primitive instincts of our na- 
ture. Our papers are full of new things, murders of many kinds, 
which are founded on age-old things in the disposition of man. I 
say that the gospel is ageless and contemporaneous. What are 
the ageless elements? 

“Goodness. It is neither old nor new. It is something we 
find in the universe. It is a quality in man. We feel goodness 
to be ageless. Every one wants to be good. A psychologist of 
large practise tells me that half of his patients come from the 


in man. 


4 “The gospel contains all these ageless things. 
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gangsters of the great cities. The criminal does not want to be a 
criminal. Hehasaneurosis. He is twisted out of shape. Nor- 
mal people want to be good. If I do wrong, as I believe, and a 
man comes to me and says, ‘Mr. Bradley, you are mistaken, you 
did the right thing,’ it makes me happy. I want to do the 
right thing. 

“Truth: Man’s quest for the truth is ageless, too. 

“Beauty: Our love of beauty is inherent. 

“Friendship: This, too, is one of the ageless things inherent 
We prefer love to hate. The hateful person seldom: 
isa healthy person. 

The gospel is 
new too. It contains news about all these ageless things ex- 
pressed in the language of the day. 

“Tf there is an absolute universe, and some of us think there 
is, badness is not a part of that absolute. 

‘How shall we apply the gospel? Jesus applied it in words 
of his own time. The Hebrews talked in their language about 
their needs. The Greeks and the Pilgrim Fathers each talked 
in their language about their needs. The gospel as news must 
be put in terms of the day. In those terms I propose to put the 
gospel inthis pulpit. In things having to do with the intellectual 
life I shall use scientific terms and no other. In speaking of 
human relations, I shall do so in terms of friendship and good 
will as applied with common sense. 

“There is no reason why the gospel should not be an ex- 
hilarating thing, no reason that it should be ephemeral. Some 
of us known as liberals err on the side of the ephemeral. Some 
known as fundamentalists err on the side of being too static. 
Wemust bring about an integration of the infinite with the special, 
of the ageless with our own age, of the temporal with the eternal. 
Let us not be afraid of new interpretations. Let us only be afraid 
lest in our new interpretations we forget the thing to be inter- 
preted. Let us not be afraid to be conservative. Let us only 
be afraid that in our conservatism we may forget the things we 
have to conserve and forget how to interpret them for the life 
of to-day. 

“Woe is me if I preach not. I could not help it. I enjoy it. 
It has to be done. Aman isto doit. Not for our private ends 
are we to do it, but for an end greater than we know. Some God 
there is who seeks to incarnate Himself in our daily round. It is 
a fallible human vessel, but a God would use it.”’ 

The Rev. Francis L,. Cooper, an old friend of Mr. Bradley, 
now a member of the church, assisted at the communion after 


the sermon. 
* * * 


DR. BETTS’S REMARKABLE BOOK 


A unique volume by a Syracusan has just been issued by the 
Murray Press of Boston. Its title is “Forty Fruitful Years,”’ 
and its author is the Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Betts, who needs no 
introduction to the people of this city. The Publisher’s Fore- 
word appears over the signature of Harold Marshall. No re- 


viewer could overlook the ‘‘Dedication,’’ the indispensable pass 


key to the whole production. It reads: ‘““To Mary Browning 
Betts, My Wife, without whom there would have been no story 
worth telling.” 

But ‘“‘story’’ is hardly the descriptive word. Neither is 
“autobiography.’”’ If we take the two together, and add the in- 
gredients of a philosophy at once gentle and penetrating, of a 
broad but searching outlook on human nature in its redeeming 
merits as well as its foibles and shortcomings; of a keen analysis 
of the aims and motives, sincerities and pretenses, successes 
and failures, of the great variety of men and women with whom 
the author has established contact in his busy career; of an op- 
timism that glows in every page, and glimpses the silver lining of 
each recurrent cloud—then we have nearly reached a true com- 
posite estimate of the range and charm of the book. And yet 
we should still miss the secret of its quaint and rare distinction. 

Autobiography is, after all, in ninety-nine cases of every 
hundred, no more than a superficial record. Dr. Betts goes fur- 
ther and deeper, and bares to the eyes of the reader every hidden 


spring of his thoughts, his character and his aspirations, from his 
boyhood of poverty and trial down to the present days of his; 
still useful and eager seventies, in a community that understands 
his outward personality and esteems him accordingly. Those 
who know Dr. Betts best, but who have not yet perused the 
narrative and study before us, will say, to a man or woman, that 
the searching introspection of which we speak required little 
courage, because there was nothing to conceal in his honorable 
life or well-doing. We agree with that advance judgment. 
Neverthless, Dr. Betts himself testifies that he has had hisshare 
of the troubles and disappointments, the internal-waverings and 
wrestlings, the baffled hopes and the doubtful struggles toward 
the light, so common to the human democracy with which he 


_ loves to affiliate as a loyal and always sympathetic unit. His 


self-revelations in these respects rank high among the compelling 
attractions of ‘Forty Fruitful Years.’’ 

The book enables us to see Dr. Betts, long before his Syra- 
cuse advent, in the boyhood role of a farm worker, and later of a 
carpenter’s apprentice at his own father’s bench. We find that 
from the same father he learned, along with a manual trade, les- 
sons of religious tolerance that were ever to abide with him and 
shape his latitudinarian attitude toward all religious sects and 
forms of worship. At this formative stage of young manhood, 
the one strong prejudice that inspired him was detestation of 
denominational narrowness and bitterness. His own sect was 
in a measure a protest against both. Aside from his religious 
convictions, Dr. Betts’s record followed the familiar lines of one 
who felt. called to the ministry, sacrificed every worldly induce- 
ment to gain his end by theological study purchased by wearing 
labor, and finally began his ministrations in a little Universalist 
church in New England. The year 1889 witnessed the opening 
of his Syracuse career as the pastor of the church of the same 
denomination with which he has since been associated. 

The curtain now rises on that major part of Dr. Betts’s life 
drama wherewith the people of this city are familiar. Perhaps 
its most stormy early development was his memorable crusade 
against commercialized vice—a community upheaval of which 
the whole state felt some of the tremors. It was astirring prelude 
to a long record of civic service of a more peaceful, but, viewed 
in the light of the objective, not more benevolent nature. In his 
simple narration of that memorable drive, Dr. Betts makes clear 
his humanitarian motive; and yet in his references to this chap- 
ter of our local history, as well as his latter activities for good 
causes, not the slightest suggestion of vanity is discernible. In- 
deed, our only criticism of his repeated disclaimers of personal 
credit in these directions is that he is altogether too generous in 
his protestation that any other right-minded citizen, given the 
same occasions and opportunities, would have made substan- 
tially the same response. This modest plea in avoidance can 
not be accepted by intelligent observers of the widely prevalent 
disposition of well-meaning citizens to evade obligations, labor, 
embarrassment, misrepresentation, attack and personal sacrifice, 
where some community benefit is the goal. 

We should like to follow Dr. Betts through his whole series 
of discursive reminiscences if space permitted. We can only say 
that nearly all the events and incidents he records as an untiring 
promoter of benevolent movements in Syracuse; in the affairs of 
civic organizations varying from the Rotarians to the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Library; in the many important enter- 
prises which he saw, and part of which he was, are already known 
by heart to attentive readers of the local press during these long 
years of his local ministry. Throughout it all he has shown his 
love of appealing humanity, between the extremes of crippled 
childhood and indigent, afflicted old age. It is a moving as well 
as enlightening survey, and all who study its pages will find fresh 
incentive for honoring the man who takes his fellow citizens into 
his confidence with such fine and captivating candor.—Syracuse 
Herald, Jan. 3, 1930. 

* * * 

One reason we await television with eager anticipation is to 
see if the morning exercise announcer is actually going through 
the exercises himself.—Brunswick Pilot. 
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India Interested in Church Union 

If the plan of church union proposed for South India should 
be consummated, it would be the first union combining churches 
that emphasize the tradition of the undivided church with 
churches that emphasize the heritage of the Reformation. To 
state the situation more precisely, the South India proposal con- 
templates a union between the Anglican Church, on the one 
hand, and the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
groups, on the other 

The path for such an epoch-making union was prepared 


more than twenty years ago by the formation (in 1908) of the © 


South India United Church, itself a union of the Presbyterian, 
Reformed and Congregational bodies in that area, growing out 
of American, English and Scottish missions. The new plan 
would provide for the merger of this United Church of South 
India with the Church of England in India and Ceylon and the 
Provincial Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

The proposed “Scheme of Union,” originating at an informal 
meeting ten years ago, took final form at a meeting of a joint 
committee, representing all the interested churches, in March, 
1929, and is now before the official governing bodies of the re- 
spective ecclesiastical groups for their approval or disapproval. 

The essential points in the plan are as follows: 

(1) The Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ Creed and the Ni- 
cene Creed constitute the basis of faith. 

(2) The historical episcopate in a constitutional form is 
accepted; that is, bishops will be elected by the church and their 
powers defined in a written constitution. It is agreed that there 
is no intent ‘‘to imply, or to express a judgment on, any theory 
concerning episcopacy.”’ 

(2) It is the ‘intention and expectation’ of the uniting 
churches that eventually all ministers will be episcopally or- 
dained; but for a period of thirty years all ministers ordained in 
any one of the churches shall be “received as ministers of the 
United Church,” if they accept the basis of union; with the un- 
derstanding, however, that a minister not episcopally ordained 
shall not be transferred to, or minister temporarily in, a con- 
gregation accustomed to an episcopally ordained ministry, with- 
out the unan’mous consent of its communicant members. 

(4) Bishops will be episcopally ordained, but at the first 
service of consecration (at which the union will be inaugurated) 
the Anglican bishops and the ministers of the South India United 
Church and of the Wesleyan Church shall lay hands on the 
heads of the new bishops, ‘‘thus conserving for the United Church 
the traditions held by each of the uniting bodies,’’ and expressing 
a mutual recognition of the equality of the ministry of the several 
churches. 


An International Church Quarterly 

Few people in the American churches are aware that a 
journal interpreting international church co-operation, especially 
in the field of social welfare, has been launched and is now well 
established. It is called Stockholm, with the sub-title, ““Interna- 
tional Review for the Social Activities of the Churches,’’ and is 
published at Geneva, Switzerland, by the International Institute 
which was set up by- the Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, of 1925. 

The materials in the volume are published in three languages. 
The editor-in-chief is Dr. Adolf Keller, of Switzerland. The 
British section is edited by Principal Alfred E. Garvie, a German 
section is under the oversight of Professor D. A. Titius, and a 
French section under the supervision of Pastor Elie Gounelle. 
In the United States, the University of Chicago Press is the 
agent for the publication. 


Eastern Orthodox Leaders in Conference 

Something new in the history of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches is to take place next Easter, when representatives of 
the various churches making up that great division of Christen- 
dom are to meet at the monastery on Mount Athos, Greece. 


American Protestants tend to think of the Orthodox body as a 
single unit, almost as centralized as Roman Catholicism, but as a 
matter of fact it is made up of no fewer than twenty-two autono- 
mous churches, all in fellowship with the Ecumenical Patriarch 
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at Constantinople, yet all self-governing and bound together — 


only by spiritual ties. 


Among the chief sees of the various na- © 


tional groupings of Orthodoxy are Greece, Russia, Roumania, — 
Albania, Jugo-Slavia, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, Cyprus, — 


and Sinai. 
250,000 adherents of the Orthodox faith in the United States. 

The purpose of the forthcoming conference on Mount Athos 
is “to examine the condition of the Orthodox world and to pre- 
pare in all ways possible for the assembling of a general council at 
some future and speedy date.’’ In general, the gathering is 
regarded as indicative of a growing desire for closer co-operation 
and fellowship among the several Orthodox groups. 


Prize Offered for Hymn on Peace 


According to the Census of 1926, there are over | 


A contest for the best hymn on peace, for which a prize of . 


$100 is offered by the Hymn Society, a national organization of 
hymn writers and composers, has been announced by Dr. Ben- 
jamin S. Winchester, president of the society. This is the third 
contest for new Christian hymns sponsored by the society, 
earlier prizes, for ‘‘An Aviator’s Hymn’’ and a “Missionary 
Hymn,’’ having been awarded, after world-wide competition. 
Following the selection of the winning hymn words, it is the cus- 
tom of the society to offer a second prize for a musical setting. 

Manuscripts must bear a nom de plume and the name of the 
writer must appear within a separate envelope with the same 
nom de plume on the outside. All poems submitted in the con- 
test should be mailed to Miss Caroline B. Parker, 853 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, before May 1, 1930. 


Churches Look into Textile Situation 


A report of an investigation of the textile strikes at Marion, 
N. C., made public by the Research Department of the Federal 
Bciieil of Churches on Dee. 30, finds that the strikes were not 
due to the influence of “outside agitators,’’ but resulted from a 
spontaneous revolt of the workers in the mills themselves. 

Simultaneously with the release of the research report, the 
national agencies of the three major religious groups—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—issued a joint statement on the textile 
situation, which declares that “the disorder and killings which 
have recently marked the unrest in the textile industry have 
appalled all except the respective ethical teachings of our re- 
ligions.’”’ The statement condemns the use of violence in an 
industrial controversy and declares that the unrest in the textile 
areas has “arisen not only from the economic confusion in the 
industry as a whole, but also from faulty conditions in the rela- 
tions between employers and employees.’”’ The statement con- 
cludes by strongly urging a study of the entire textile industry 
by the Federal Government. 


Social Workers to Meet in Boston 

The fifty-seventh National Conference of Social Work will 
take place in Boston, June 6-1/4. 
various fields of social work will meet at that time. The con- 
ference will be formally opened on the evening of June 8 by a 
presidential address given by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee 
of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court.. 

Begun originally in 1874, as an organization for the dis- 
cussion of problems common to boards of state charities, the 
conference has grown into a general gathering of social forces, 
with representatives from fields concerning immigration, family 
case work, health, neighborhood life, dependency, delinquency, 
mental hygiene and industrial and economic problems. 

Requests for further information may be sent to Howard R. 
Knight, General Secretary, National Conference of Social Work, 
277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Federal Council of Churches. 


More than forty groups in | 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
“are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
| Tributes. 


2668. Mrs. Dora Douglass, Kent, Ohio. 
Clarence E. Douglass (son). 

2669. Hugo E. Patz, Hartford, Conn. 

| 2670. Ada S. Anderson, Hillside, N. J. 

2671. Esther S. Cate, Wallingford, Conn. 
Dr. and Mrs. Orlando K. Hollister. 

Fannie M. Sanderson, Camden, N. J. 
Alvan Samderson (father). 

Fannie M. Sanderson, Camden, N. J. 
Martha M. Sanderson (mother). 

H. F. Arnold, Braintree, Mass. 
Geo. H. Arnold (father). 

H. F. Arnold, Braintree, Mass. 

Harriet Field Arnold (mother). 

H. F. Arnold, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Chas. Conklin. 

Miss Amy W. Adams, Melrose, Mass. 
Georgiana Warren Adams. 

Hattie J. Johnston, Erie, Pa. 
Samuel W. Johnston (father). 

Hattie J. Johnston, Erie, Pa. 
Sarah A. Johnston (mother). 

Miss Anne Jennison, Hatfield, Penn. 
Rev. Royal Henry Pullman, Baltimore. 

Miss Maud E. Dyer, Brookline, Mass. 
Fannie Louese Dyer. 

Miss Maude E. Dyer, Brookline, Mass. 
Thomas H. Dyer. 

Universalist Sunday School, Peoria, Ill. 
Anna Brown Benniges (former superintendent). 


2672. 
2673. 
2674, 
2675. 
2676. 
2677. 
2678. 
2679. 
2680. 
2681. 
2682. 


2683. 


2684. Universalist Sunday School, Manchester, N. H. 
Harriet B. Locklin. 
2685. Arthur W. Coolidge, Reading, Mass. 
Rev. William R. French, D. D. (grandfather). 
2686. Mrs. Ida Wight Waggener, Washington, D. C. 
2687. Mrs. W. J. Cluck, Mountville, S. C. 
Martin Miller Teague and Mary Eugenia Teague 
(parents). 
2688. Ladies’ Social Circle, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. Josiah W. Talbot. 
2689. Melrose Universalist Comrades, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. John S. Dennis. 
2690. A Friend in the Melrose, Mass., Church. 


Rev. George H. Deere, D. D. 

2691. Members of the Mission Circle, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. George W. Quimby, D. D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Wilder, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. William A. Start. 

Mr. Daniel B. Russell, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. Charles A. Skinner, D. D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Cox, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. Richard Eddy, D. D. 

Miss M. Gertrude Knights, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. Edwin C. Bolles, D. D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eaton H. Perkins, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

The Murray Class, Melrose, Mass. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 


2692. 
2693. 
2694. 
2695. 
2696. 


2697. 


2698. Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Hubbard, Terra Ceia, Fla. 
Samuel C. Hubbard, Middletown, Conn. (father). 
2699. Mrs. Charles H. Comins,.Warren, Mass. 


Deacon Asa F. Ellis (father). 


2700. King’s Daughters of the First Parish Universalist Church, 
Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. E. Josie Barnard (honorary president). 
2701. Mr. Asa W. McDavitt, Muncie, Ind. 
Mary Mandana Murray McDavitt (1849-1922) 
Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie, Ind. 
Asa W. McDavitt (1845-). 
(2701 and 2702 in place of Nos. 2655 and 2658 
previously assigned.) 
2703. Mrs. Ellen A. W. Martin, Chelsea, Mass. 
Samuel Lane (grandfather) and Mrs. Theresa B. L. 
“Willis (mother). 
2704. Williard C. and George M. Tilson, Malden, Mass. 
Mary E. Tilson (mother). 
The present minister of the Church at Buffalo, N. Y. 
The pioneer preacher of Universalism on the Niagara 
Frontier, Stephen R. Smith. 

2706. Lucy E. Daniels, Anna F. Jenks, Martha P. Ober, Annie 
L. Knight, George G. Putnam, Alice L. Wood- 
man, Lizzie E. Carpenter, Emma A. Missud, 
William A. Peterson, Edward M. Full, Reuben 
W. Ropes, Mrs. Joseph N. Peterson, Florence J. 
Sibley, Lillian W. Sibley, Henry W. Edwards, 
8. Alice Edwards, Caroline F. Tuttle, Flora 
Farrington, Willard B. Porter, Mary ipl. Forter ; 
Mary Upton Miner. 

Rev. Edwin Cortlandt Bolles, D. D., Ph. D. 


2702. 


2705. 


2707. Mrs. John S. Reddy, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. William C. Powell (father). 
2708. Orlando M. Moor, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. Orlando Moor (father and mother). 
2709. New Hampshire Universalist State Convention. 
Robert L. Whitney (former president). 
2710. New Hampshire Universalist State Convention. 


Hon. Hosea W. Parker (former president). 
2711. First Universalist Church, Stoughton, Wis. 
2712. Elizabeth Macduff, Claremont, N. H. 
John Reid (grandfather). 
2718. Mrs. H. H. Dewey, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rev. Warren S. Perkins, D. D. 
Mrs. H. H. Dewey, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mrs. Warren S. Perkins. 
2715. Ladies’ Association of the First Universalist Church, 
Milford, Mass. 


* * 


MRS. EMERSON’S GIFT 


In a recent issue of the Leader, we published two Building 
Stones, 2655 and 2656, under the name of the Rev. A. W. Mc- 
Davitt. Subsequently, we corrected this information, assigning 
to Mr. McDavitt Building Stones 2701 and 2702. The error 
was due to the fact that, in the confusion of taking pledges at 
Washington, a payment of $20 was made which we believed came 
from Mr. MecDavitt, and so listed it. Later on we discovered 
our mistake, and we wish to call particular attention to the 
real giver of stones 2655 and 2656. It was Mrs. George Emer- 
son of Dalton, Penn., who with almost her last words pledged 
one stone in memory of her father, Charles T. Goodrich, and 
one stone in memory of her brother, Elmer C. Goodrich, and paid 
for them on the spot. Shortly after she had made her way from 
the platform to her seat on the floor of the Convention she col- 
lapsed and never recovered consciousness. Her last act was 
making this memorial pledge. 

Her husband has written me that she spoke many times 
previous to the Convention of her desire to make a contribution 
to the National Memorial Church when she should be in Wash- 
ington. We are glad that she was permitted to make this gift 
before she was called away to join those in whose memory she 
contributed so generously. 

Roger F. Hiz, Executive Secretary. 


2714. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NO CHURCH NEAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in the news from our General 
Convention, and enjoyed the articles written up for the Leader 
so much. 

Having no English church near, sermons and addresses 
found in the Leader have to take its place. 

I always enjoy the articles written by Brother John S. Lowe, 
and wish he would write oftener. 

C. 


Burnett, Wis. 


* * 


ARE WE WRONG IN THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with such satisfaction every article you write about 
humanism, which I think is the most incredible of all cults or 
doctrines or whatever it should be called! It is especially amaz- 
ing in its assumption that scientific thought and theism can not 
exist together. Some time I am going to ask my husband to 
write a brief ‘“‘reaction,’’ for his faith is so strong, though he is 
not very “‘orthodox,’’ and his whole life, you know, has been 
given to scientific work. I know he thinks ‘humanism’ most 
unscientific. I have not asked him yet to write a “‘reaction,”’ 
but I hope he will. 

So many things in your editorials I like—but some para- 
graphs in your ‘‘Accepting Jesus’ in to-day’s Leader are un- 
satisfying tome. All the first part I like, but you certainly seem 
to imply—or more than imply—in the last paragraph that belief 
in the virgin birth is a “‘superstition,’’ and one to be got “‘rid of.”’ 
There are of course Christians in even the liberal churches, Dr. 
Jefferson, for instance, who do not regard this belief as ‘“‘super- 
stition.’’ This editorial somehow gives me the impression, too, 
of failing to give any real pre-eminence to Jesus—the phrase ‘‘a 
man of faith,’’ for example. But this may be done merely to 
emphasize the need for believers of different types to ‘“‘accept”’ 
him. It is mainly only the latter part of the editorial that I do 
not like. I have not had a chance to show this editorial to my 
husband, and he may feel that I misinterpret it, but I do not 
think that I do. 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


* * 


CREDIT GIVEN THE REAL FATHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is hardly fair to my brother, the Rev. William Carey 
Whitaker, of Sacramento, Cal., to allow your editorial reference 
to ‘‘R. B. Whitaker,’ in the issue for Dec. 21, as my ‘“‘son,”’ 
complimentary to me as it is, to pass with just a casual cor- 
rection. I have never known son or daughter, except in a 
spiritual way, wherein I have been blessed by many who if they 
have not called me father have been as my own tome. This is 
especially true of my nephew and namesake, the Rev. Robert 
Burdette Whitaker, of Peking, China, whose letter you published. 
My brother William, slightly older than myself, has been the 
father of five sons, four of whom are yet living, and all of them 
engaged in some form or other of social service. Robert is the old- 
est of these, his wife being of the famous Gulick family, and a 
cousin of Dr. Sidney Gulick. Two other of my brother William’s 
sons have had missionary experience, one of them, also named 
William, having just returned, with his wife, on a furlough from 
their missionary work in Burma, where his brother Leslie labored 
with him for years, till compelled to return a year ago by the 
breakdown of his wife’s health. 

May I add that my brother himself is one of those modest 
men of the ministry who carry on faithfully for a lifetime and 
get far less recognition of men than they deserve. After a pas- 
torate of about ten years in Sacramento he recently retired from 
active pastoral work, but is in frequent demand as a supply both 
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by pulpits of his own and of other denominations. I happen to 
have been more advertised, but he is of the many who without 
advertising go on giving themselves whole-heartedly to the King- 
dom of God. 
Robert Whitaker. 
La Crescenta, Cal. 
* * 


PROUD OF BEING AN ATHEIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As you and your correspondents have written so much re-. 
cently about the disgrace of being an atheist, I write that I am 
proud to be one, and glory in the name of atheist. That is why 
I am a Universalist and proud of it. All Universalists are 
atheists to fundamentalists, just as Jesus was an atheist to the 
fundamentalists of his time. The charge of atheism was brought 
against Paul by the orthodox religionists of his day. Jesus is 
reported to have said—although nobody knows whether he said © 
it or the unknown writer of the Gospel of John—“‘God is a spirit,’’ 
ete. To me my God is named Good, the Spirit of Goodness. © 
My aim and my work is to bring about the Commonwealth of 
Goodness; it is my categorical imperative. In my experience of © 
more than half a century I have found atheists to be more Chris- — 
tian than many of our so-called Christian church members, and 
more truthful. Atheists do not state as a fact that Jesus was 
born on the 25th of December or the 5th of January, because 
they know that neither date is true. Neither do atheists state — 
as a fact that Jesus rose from the dead on Easter Sunday—any — 
Sunday from the last of March to the middle of April—because ~ 
nobody knows anything about Jesus. And very much, very 
much more so-called Christian twaddle. To be brief, if “God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in — 
spirit and in truth,”’ then all the atheists I know worship the spirit | 
of goodness more than many—a great many—church members — 
with whom I have had dealings. As for truth, the atheists—so 
far as I know them—gseem to understand the meaning of the 
spirit of truth much better than fundamental Christians. Ithink © 
the best way for us as Universalists is to follow the thought of | 
Peter when he came to the conclusion: God or good is no re- 
specter of persons, and each must be judged—atheist and Chris- 
tian—by his deeds. 

H.E. Latham. 
Springfield, Vt. 


As we gladly refrain from calling humanists atheists, at their 
request and because the word is used as an epithet, we are not 
likely to agree to its application to Universalists. The brother is 
magnanimous but somewhat quixotic. An atheist is one who 
does not believe in God. Obviously it is ridiculous to apply the 
word to Jesus and Paul, our supreme examples of belief, merely 
because they do not express their belief in some one form of 
words. Is it not equally far-fetched to call ourselves atheists 
because in some past time a few bigots called us that? There are 
people who are proud of the name atheists. Why not let them 
have it? We are not atheists, and we do not know any Uni- 
versalists who-are. We have respect for the fearlessness and 
honesty of some atheists, but the outfit that organizes itself to 
advance atheism is about as coarse, bigoted, ignorant a crowd as 
we know. 


The Editor. 
* ok 
IN ANSWER TO JUDGE SMITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just seen the letter of Clifford P. Smith of the Chris- 
tian Science committee on publication in one of your most recent 
issues. In it he insists that any one who boycotts booksellers 
or publishers on account of Mr. Dakin’s book is over-zealous and 
out of line with the church’s policy. ; 

For your information, if you need it, I would like to call 
your attention to the Manual of the Mother Church, under the 
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general heading ‘‘Discipline,’”’ Art. VIII, Sect. 12, page 44. The 
section heading is ‘‘Obnoxious Books,”’ and it reads as follows: 
““A member of this church shall not patronize a publishing house 
or bookstore that has for sale obnoxious books.’’ It’is apparent 
that Mr. Dakin’s book has been officially pronounced obnoxious. 
Strict obedience to the Manual, then, requires rather than for- 
bids the boycott which Judge Smith asserts is indulged in only 
by the over-zealous. 

For two decades I have been deeply interested in Christian 
Science, but the organization gives too little opportunity for 
growth and is too paternalistic. It is a pity to see so great a 
/religion so weighted down by its own adherents. 

M.L. 


Salem, Mass. 
* * 


A BY-LAW FOR TIME AND ETERNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is noted by the Universalists of Orono that you printed 
in the Christian Leader of Dec. 28 an article taken from the 
Universalist Banner headed ‘‘The Legal Mind at Work.’’ This 
was relative to the recent termination of the United Parish in 
Orono. ; 

As the tone of the article is a bit detrimental to the Uni- 
versalists in the stand which has been taken by them, and as in 
most ‘‘legal’’ cases both sides of the question are presented, we 
feel that we are justified in asking that something be said for 
the Universalists. 

_ We are enclosing a copy of an article which was printed in 
the Bangor Daily News on Nov. 22, a marked copy of which was 
sent to Dr. Harold Marshall soon after that date. 

You will notice that the Universalist Society in Orono is a 
corporate body organized under the laws of the State of Maine 
as St. John’s Parish and that it has a by-law which reads as 
follows: 

“These by-laws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present and voting at any legal meeting called for 
that purpose, but no amendment shall be made which shall have 
the effect to transfer the connection of the parish from the State 
Convention of Universalists to a connection with any religious 
body or organization of a different order, sect, or denomina- 
tion, or by which the parish shall cease to be essentially and 
truly a society of Universalists; and no vote shall ever be passed 
under these by-laws, and these by-laws shall not be amended so 
as to allow any vote to pass, authorizing the sale of the meeting- 
house or parsonage without a vote (or the written consent) of 
at least two-thirds of all the members of the parish, and in case 
of such sale the proceeds shall belong exclusively to the parish 
and not be alienated.”’ 

These by-laws were framed in 1861 by such men as Israel 
Washburn, then Governor of Maine, and other prominent 
business men. 

When the Universalists were approached for uniting in 
ehurch worship this by-law was made plain. For the first few 
years it was observed. As the years passed, and new committees 
were working, this matter was overlooked to a great extent. 
So, this past year, when the matter of legalizing the union was 
brought up, attention’ was again called to this by-law, and this 
resulted in the voluntary withdrawal of the friends who had been 
worshiping with us. They have since formed the Fellowship 
Church. 

St. John’s Parish of the Universalist Church of Orono 


has always been an active organization and its church organiza- _ 


tion has always been maintained. It is active at the present 
time. During the existence of the United Parish activities were 
more or less suspended, but they have been resumed. 

The meeting of Nov. 6 referred to in the article in your paper 
was held solely for the purpose of electing members of the board 
to fill the vacancies left by those who had resigned. 

On Novy. 20, after the termination on Oct. 18, there was held 
a very enthusiastic “‘get-together’’ and the decision was made to 
get into action as soon as possible. The Universalist Ladies’ Aid 


was soon started and the Sunday school was opened Dec. 1. 
A canvass of the members of the society is being made and it 
looks very hopeful for having a minister in the not far distant 
future. 

The Universalists of Orono have rallied through their own 
efforts. They have had no help from any outside source. And 
we ask that the General Convention look into the situation— 
come to Orono and discuss matters with the local people. 

The writer of this letter attended the State Universalist 
Convention at Guilford, Maine, last September-and listened to 
a very able address by Dr. Roger F. Etz on the subject, ‘‘Are 
we big enough to be Universalists?’”’ The Universalists of 
Orono feel that they are “‘big enough”’ and wish to carry on as a 
Universalist church, 

Come to Orono and look into the situation for yourselves. 

Addie S. Sprague, 
Clerk of St. John’s Parish. 


ee: 


AN ABLE REPLY TO AN ABLE MAN 
To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

I fully appreciate the cordiality of my welcome at your 
hands to the columns of the Leader, Dec. 28. I would not pre- 
sume unduly on your forbearance, much less put you in the plight 
of the Arab who kindly permitted his camel to put its head in 
his tent, but the heading to the Rev. John Clarence Petrie’s 
letter is too interesting to ignore; 

“Can the Humanists Answer This?” 

First I must make an admission. I admit with regret that 
not all humanists are atheists. It follows that Mr. Petrie must 
be careful not to make sweeping statements lest he slander and 
injure some of his theistic colleagues in the ministry—which I 
hope he would be reluctant to do. 

Why are some humanists so reluctant to be labeled atheists? 

Why does an Irishman resent being called a ‘“‘Mick?”’ 

Or why do I as a naturalized American citizen dislike to be 
dubbed an Englishman? It is because the geography of my 
nativity is less important to me than the geography of'my present 
loyalty, and from others I wish due recognition of my acquired 
status. A humanist, even an atheistic one, is more than an 
atheist. Atheism is negative. Humanism is positive. It 
stands for a mission and a purpose in life. Atheism may be a 
stage on the way to humanism, but it is left behind like milk- 
teech. A humanist is no longer concerned about the question of 
God or no-God. It is settled for him, and he has passed on to 
consider what is to be done. To keep bringing up the atheism 
while ignoring the humanism is perversity. To publish it is 
slander. 

Does Mr. Petrie think that the way to exterminate human- 
ism is to mob the humanists? He wishes them to show cause 
why he may not prefer “‘the charge of atheism.’’ He seems to 
charge that they teach that men ‘‘die like dogs.’’ At least that 
would be scriptural—‘‘a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast: all go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again.’’ Will he go on to charge that they urge men to 
live like beasts? 

Let us make no mistake about the crusade Mr. Petrie is 
engaged in. It is heresy-hunting. The animus of his letters 
is the medieval zeal of Torquemada. It is not the zeal of Chan- 
ning. His method is the parochial one of appeals to prejudice. 
To reason he does not appeal. 

To purge the liberal churches of humanism there is a more 
excellent way. Harry Emerson Fosdick, a theist, has pointed 
it out. He says, ‘“‘The final answer which the theist must make 
to the humanist is . . . . the positive presentation of a credible 
idea of God.”’ 

That would be a stunning refutation! 

According to Dean W. W. Fenn it was the “pudgicky”’ 
Jedidiah Morse who precipitated and forced the split in- Con- 
gregationalism which gave rise to the Unitarian body. Must 
history repeat itself? 

If the liberal denominations are going to force out the hu- 
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manist ministers and exclude the congregations that support 
them, if any, should it not be done decently and in order by a 
majority vote at an authorized meeting of the conferences and 
after due deliberation and discussion? Does your correspondent 
approve of the vulgar method of ousting a minister from his pul- 
pit by a whispering campaign of misrepresentation? Can you 
smoke out a minister without scorching the church? And can 
you pry out the humanists without cracking the denomination? 
Let us use constitutional methods and preserve our dignity. 
I will not ask space to answer the innuendoes; they are 
obvious. Humanists do not ask that their feelings be spared, 
_ but it will pay their opponents to give heed lest they lose the de- 
cision on a foul. 
And the rules of persuasive discussion apply equally to us 
humanists! 
Gordon Kent. 
Moline, Til. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM PETRIE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of your readers in a state not far from Memphis is a 
Universalist. After seeking long for a minister of the church 
within traveling distance she finally saw my name and address in 
the Leader. She wrote asking if I would make a sick call, as she 
gathered from my writing that I was not far from Universalists 
in faith. I can not say how happy I was to be able to write to 
her that I was not only like Universalists in faith but that I was 
a Universalist, holding the double fellowship. I visited that 
home and took with me the hope and comfort of the Christian 
faith as we see it, and as best I could. I baptized two of the 
children, and about the bedside of the dying father we all re- 
ceived together the bread and wine of the holy communion. 

When one faces the crises of life he has to call upon his faith. 
In my case it is a Christian faith. 
Christ at that bedside. There were Universalists, Unitarians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists—in the presence of our Lord. 
The words I used were the beautiful prayers from the communion 
service of the Unitarian book of worship. 

Beautiful faith of Longfellow, Holmes, and Alcott! What 
are these ashes of dispute with which our modern prophets would 
try to feed the hungering souls of men! How badly do we need 
a Jeremiah to chant the Lamentations of Tenebrae: “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, convertere at Dominum Deum tuum.”’ 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


““COME OVER INTO MACEDONIA. AND HELP US’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Visions played a great part in the life of the past. In the 
Book -of the Acts are recorded two instances of answered visions 
resulting in lasting good. Peter, on the house-top in Joppa, had 
a vision of the sheet let down from heaven. He learned the 
lesson of it, went with the messengers of Cornelius, and much 
good was done. 

In our text are the words of the man in Paul’s vision. In 
Paul’s case no descending sheet was needed to spur him to duty. 
He set about immediately to answer the call of the man in the 
vision. What the result of Paul’s action was, that we know very 
well. 

The Pauline spirit is much needed by us of the Universalist 
Church. It is indeed. We need to get down on our knees in 
prayer, asking God to grant us the Pauline spirit. We need to 
pray much over what we ought to do in the missionary field of 
the world. We need to have our special seasons of prayer solely 
with missions as the subject. ‘‘Prayer changes things,’’ we are 
told. Perhaps if we, as Christians, prayed more for missions 
and the missionary spirit, we should be changed, too. We need 
to be changed, radically changed. Our religion does not go deep 
enough. It stops too soon. Our hearts may be changed—they 
ought to be, greatly changed—but, unless our pocket-book is 
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changed from a closed receptacle to one that opens at the call of 
human need, especially the need for a religion which fits into. 
every experience, as the writer has found our religion to be, we 
shall never be doing our duty to the full. Paul did his full duty. 
Yea, he did. 

How are we answering our Macedonian call? What are 
we doing to help our church to carry on our Japanese and Korean 
work? Do we show that our pocketbooks are consecrated to the: 
work of the Lord? Are we showing our Japanese brothers and 
sisters that we are in the direct line of descent from St. Paul? 
Yes, we are not. And so, to our mind, it is time to get busy in 
this matter of missions. Money make the missions go and grow. 
Over in Japan we have a work to do. Let us do it with all our 
might. It takes such a little money from each of us to put our 
mission in Japan on a going and a growing basis. The annual 
deficit calls for so little from each of us to make it non-existent... 
Shall we not rally to the support of the mission in Japan? We- 
must. Don’t forget the Master’s “‘inasmuch.’’ Act, and now. 

Odelot. 


* * 


A SUGGESTED NEW YEAR RESOLUTION FOR UNI- 
VERSALIST PARISHES 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

May I suggest the following New Year resolution: 

Resolved, that when we need a minister we also need a pas— 
tor, and that in seeking both we will not discount maturity and. 
experience, but give them high consideration. 

This utterly anonymous suggestion comes from one who. 
hates anonymity, but who will be accused of “‘grouch’’ if he signs. 
his name. 

A.L. 


* * 


THE IDLE MOMENTS OF THE RETIRED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The facts presented herewith are ‘not necessarily for pub- 
lication’”’—unless anonymously—but may be of interest as to 
how one “retired minister’ spends his “idle moments.’’ The 
record is of nine days. Preaching services conducted, two 
(New Bedford and Stoughton). Funerals conducted, two 
(Brooklyn and Chelsea). ‘‘Parish’’ calls made, thirty-one (in 
visit to Brooklyn). The usual daily office hours—9 to 4.30 
(except while in Brooklyn). Entertained two Brooklyn “parish- 
ioners’’ (in Boston). Wrote (at home) at least fifty letters. 
Made up “‘accounts”’ (at home) for end of year, etc. 

Yet there are those who wonder why I “gave up work’” 
while still well and only sixty years of age! 

Gan -eAs 
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LIKES THE ISSUE OF DECEMBER 28 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

I have thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated the Leader of 
Dec. 28, with its account of the visit to the boyhood home of 
Owen D. Young, by Johannes, the estimate of Woodrow Wilson 
by Dr. van Dyke, and the extracts from the address of Dr. 
Sayre on the League of Nations, and in order that a few of my 
friends may have the same privilege I am asking you to send me 
five copies, if they are available. 

W. H. Waterhouse. 

Old Town, Maine. 


a 


PROUD OF OUR PAPER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is excellent reading and seems to me an up-to- 
date, liberal religious paper, which I am proud to claim for our 
denomination and glad to read for my own improvement and. 
stimulation. 


Rose C. Swart. 
Washington, D.C. 


Se ee eee 
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Toyohiko Kagawa is a Christian leader 
in Japan who is at the head of a “One 
Million Souls Movement.’’ He has re- 
cently been appointed honorary adviser 
to the Social Bureau of the government 
_ of the city of Tokyo. His self-sacrificing 
work among the unfortunate classes has 
won for him the high regard of conserva- 
tive people who a few years ago regarded 
him with suspicion, and he is now in a 
position to do much for those whose hard 
lives he understands so well. His writings 
on Christianity and on social topics have 
had a very large circulation in Japan. 
This review of his last book is written by 
Dr. Samuel C. Bartlett, long familiar 
with Japan, and a professor at Doshisha 
University. 


Love the Law of Life 


By Toyohiko Kagawa. (John C. Win- 
ston Co. $2.00.) 

Toyohiko Kagawa has given us a book 
of triple value. It would be hard to say 
which of its three functions is most im- 
portant, whether its fulfilment of his own 
purpose, which is to meet the perplexities 
now exercising a multitude of Japanese in 
minds and hearts, or its admission of the 
world to intimacy with a rarely beautiful 
soul, or the enlightening of the American 
reader as to the appropriate response to 
questions occupying equally the minds of 
the Japanese and ourselves, though ap- 
proached from different directions. For 
some of the very things which, after taking 
them for granted from our ancestors, we 
are now first questioning with some thought 
of discarding, they have come to question, 
too, but covetously, to relieve the dearth 
of thetr inheritance. 

But whatever the relative importance 
to the American reader of the three, that 
for which the author of ‘‘Love the Law of 
Life’ wrote demands our first attention. 
That is to release the young men and 
women of Japan from certain ingrained 
major premises upon which are based many 
modern tragedies. Misapprehension of 
the meaning of love is combated through- 
out the book. 

Beginning with sexual love, he argues 
that it is more than the generally accepted 
physical desire, for whose gratification 
any mate will suffice; more, also, than 
physical desire accompanied by psychical 
affinity (which he truly asserts Japan has 
always persecuted); for love, as he has 
shown in the opening chapter, is not a 
quiescent, but a creative thing, charged 
with the office of perfecting, through 
monogamous choice and effort, the union 
(necessarily imperfect at first) of two im- 
perfect persons. 

He takes these three kinds of love in 
sexual relations to illustrate a general 
classification of love, into (1) the love of 
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mutual aid, (2) the love of (psychic) af- 
finity, and (3) the love of conscience (free 
will choice). These he applies in the social 
sense, the economic sense, the national 
sense, the class-consciousness sense, the 
artistic sense, etc. In all these he finds 
three stages of historical development and 
three degrees of value. Socially, for in- 
stance, it means rising from stark in- 
dividualism to mutual aid, to psychic 
(group) affinity, and at last to sacrifice, 
which includes effectual love of the unac- 
ceptable. This last is creative in that it 
brings into the working of love the unlove- 
ly. In economic relations, the perfect 
economy is the economy of love, where 
money and commodity are relegated to 
their place as mere conveniences, and class 


‘distinctions are done away with by love 


of all for all. Capital and Labor as classes 
will be done away with, and the capital of 


‘society will be its creative power. He 


argues this from various standpoints, show- 
ing that it is neither capital nor labor that 
produces growth, though both help, but 
man’s psychic reachings; while beyond 
that is faith which grasps love as an end, 
till life shall have an infinite value whose 
whole content is love. 

Law is variously considered. In the 
imperfect state it is the will of the strong 
imposed upon the weak, or of the victorious 
class upon the rest. In true society it is 
the co-ordination of the loving elements 
according to mutually understandable 
and dependable adjustments. The pur- 
pose and the result of these are to make 
the variation, growth and choice of each 
person freer than without law—by the 
avoidance of both unintentional conflict 
and duplication of effort. 

Love is the condition of recognition. 
Participation in the divinely bestowed 
act of loving furnishes the knowledge of 
God as love and of love as God. 

But I called attention to a second and 
a third important function of this book. 

The second and unpremeditated func- 
tion of the book is its revelation of a beau- 
tiful soul. The Life of the author by his 
friends, serving as an Introduction, fur- 
nishes a good background; but the unpre- 
meditated revelation in his own words is 
its beauty, for of pose not a suspicion can 
arise from beginning to end. Deep scholar 
though he is, Kagawa does not hesitate, 
since his public needs it, to lavish his 
strength in some passages upon what 
should be obvious, and that without one 
word of apology or condescension by way 
of guarding his dignity. The years of his 
almost incredible sacrifice he speaks of 
only where they are necessary to his ar- 
gument, and then he speaks only in the 
simplest way, as if they were undertaken 
for his own personal satisfaction as, to the 
honor of his taste, they were. A poet, and 


‘ 


sensitive, he is not permitted by his love 
to shrink from baring his feelings in such 
lyric passages as those in praise of science 
on pages 268 to 273, and of love on pages 
308 and 309 and page 312, 

This is exactly the Kagawa that his 
friends know, whom thousands of young 
men of the Japanese universities flock to 
hear and having heard pronounce the most 
sincere of men. 

His motto, ‘‘A million souls for Jesus,’’ is 
not mistaken in Japan for the cloak of a 
personal publicity campaign, nor does a 
million mean startling numbers. To him 
the word means an assured milieu for the 
richer development of the present minority 
—and the courage to hope that his suf- 
fering body may rightly assume responsi- 
bility for so many. Some people, among 
whom are leading organizers of the Occi- 
dent, thinking of that frail body and all 
it carries, have expressed regret at what 
they call the waste of such genius on direct 
effort. They would have him surround 
himself with a protective organization. 
But those who know him know that 
Kagawa, so protected, would no longer be 
Kagawa. He is a follower of him who 
had not where to lay his head. But his 
book reveals him as a sane follower. He 
who had nowhere to lay his‘head said, 
“Those thou gavest have I kept.’’ When 
Kagawa’s child was given him} he had the 
courage to see to it that the child was not 
subjected to dangers of the slums, although 
he himself was a willing sacrifice given in 
zeal for those children of the slums who 
could not escape. He is sane. 

The third function of the book is its 
indirect disclosure of the Japanese state of 
mind, in response to which it was written. 
It is like overhearing one side of a tele- 
phone conversation, where an imaginative 
listener can sometimes reconstruct an un- 
heard half of the conversation more clearly 
than the original. In the same way, we 
feel by the pains and space which Kagawa 
expends upon it, how precious to this gen- 
eration is the thought of passionate love 
in the home, and how to their forebears 
that same passionate love was decried as 
divisive in the home and impure anywhere. 
And this is why he needs to add that celi- 
bacy is not essential to purity. In his 
earnest advocacy of protected love (law- 
ful wedlock) we learn how freedom to love 
is misinterpreted to mean free love. To 
us it seems trite to argue that the impulse 
to love in general is not a chance affair to 
be got rid of—a kind of softening of the 
brain to be cured in the interests of an 
efficient life; but is, toward wife, toward 
child, toward neighbor, and toward God, 
man’s greatest treasure and trust, to be at 
all costs cherished and improved unto the 
perfect day. To the intelligent reader the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
ITEMS 


This is the very quiet season at the Birth- 
place, with only an occasional guest. The 
neighborhood children, who come for candy, 
are about the only patrons at this time 
of the year. 

During the Christmas season a beauti- 
ful laurel wreath was hung on the front 
door of the Birthplace, and another placed 
at the grave of Clara Barton. 

The remodeling of the old barns has 
been in the minds of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee and plans develop 
charming possibilities for future usefulness. 

The Endowment Fund is growing slow- 
ly. We wish we might report that it is 
growing rapidly. 

* * 
WARM CLOTHING NEEDED IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


From every section of North Carolina 
information comes to us that the people 
are passing through a very trying period. 
There have been floods; there have been 
poor crops and low market prices, and 
there is the boll weevil always to fight. 
Mr. Bryant of the Clinton Circuit tells of 
the needs in his territory, Miss Powell 
says her ‘‘welfare shelves’’ are practically 
empty, and now comes a letter from Mr. 
Fitzgerald of the Everton Circuit, in which 
he says that there is much suffering among 
the North Carolina people. Many people 
must beg or starve this winter, and there 
are some of our own families in real dis- 
tress. There is a way in which probably 
every one of us can help, and that is by 
sending warm clothing. Haven’t we some 
discarded or outgrown garments that we 
could send to North Carolina? Let’s dis- 
tribute our contributions as fairly as pos- 
sible among the three locations: For the 
Clinton Circuit, send to Rev. Ordell E. 
Bryant, Clinton, N. C. Everton Circuit, 
to Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 
N.C. Inman’s Chapel, Friendly House, to 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell, R. F. D. 2, Can- 
ton, N. C. 

* * 
HAVERHILL HAS A NEW CLARA 
BARTON GUILD 


Not many years ago we counted the 
Clara Barton Guild of Haverhill, Mass., 
one of our strongest numerically and in 
other ways. For years the guild in Haver- 
hill carried on the program of work most 
efficiently. And then the young women 
felt that this organization belonged to a 
younger group, for we all have a habit of 
adding years to our age. At the time 
there seemed to be no younger group to 
which to pass this work, and the Clara 
Barton Guild decided to become an 
auxiliary to the Women’s Society of the 
Haverhill church. But here was a group 
of young women who had done the things 


all guild girls do. They had worked 
for the South and Japan and in their local 
community. They had enjoyed it and 
they continued to wish to pass the joy of 
this service on to others. 

Monday evening, Jan. 6, members of 
the former Clara Barton Guild invited a 
group of high school girls to be their guests 
at a meeting in which the younger girls 
might learn something of what the Clara 
Barton Guild stands for and might be 
given an opportunity to organize. There 


were ten of the high school girls present 
and they decided that they wished to be- 
come a Clara Barton Guild, organize and 
elect their officers that evening. The result 
of the election is as follows: Miss Eleanor 
Baumgartner, president; Miss Janet Cus- 
son, vice-president; Miss Irene Sweetser, 
secretary; Miss Mildred Moss, treasurer. 

From the older group two members were 
chosen as an Advisory Board: Miss Ger- 
trude Noyes and Miss Marjory L. Hoyt. 
All suecess to the new guild in Haverhill, 
and we welcome them to the society of 
more than fifty other Clara Barton Guilds 
giving world service, as they will give it in 
carrying out the program. 
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SPEED OR PROGRESS? 

“What Is Ahead of Youth?’ is a ques- 
tion answered by Warwick Deeping in an 
article in the December issue of a popular 
magazine. This article was chosen by 
the Reader’s Digest as one of the month’s 
“articles of lasting interest,’’ and appears 
in condensed form in their issue for Jan- 
uary, 1930. One paragraph appearing 
towards the end of the article seems to 
have significance for us. It is: 

“Youth to-day has its choice. Will it 
mistake mere movement for life, mere 
speed for progress? Will the young man 
of to-day be content to be a half-skilled 
‘hand’ in a mechanized world, or will he 
choose to be the artist, the creative, dream- 
ing, happy rebel? Only by dreaming new 
dreams until he dreams them into reality 
will he escape from the crowd. Or rather, 
he will transfigure the crowd, for we men 
must live together.”’ 

It is a phase of the problem of living 
which we have considered in this column 
before. It is one of the fundamental 
questions which must be answered cor- 
rectly in order to assure the continued 
welfare of any young people’s organiza- 
tion. It is a question inherently neces- 
sary to the living of a fruitful life. The 
particular part of the paragraph that 
seems to have this significance is this, 
“Will it (youth) mistake mere movement 
for life, mere speed for progress?”’ 

Probably all of us have thought of this 
question before, undoubtedly all of us 
must face it again and again in the future: 
Is the thing that we are doing mere move- 
ment and speed, or is it movement and 
speed with an objective, with a progress, 
and therefore with a meaning? 

Let us take a specific instance and 
apply the question to it. Take for ex- 
ample a young people’s devotional meet- 
ing. I remember reading not long ago, 
where I can not now remember, of some 
one who said that he had just visited a 
young people’s meeting and that as usual 
he was depressed, because they had been 
saying the same type of things, having the 
same sort of aimless discussion, the same 


general reading of verses, that had been 
true of the young people’s society of his 
youth. And he went on to say that if the 
young people’s society had not advanced 
more than that in these years, if it had not 
found some new and vital interest in each 
change in modern life, it could not hope to 
keep on with the work it has undertaken. 

Now it is granted that we find a great 
many instances where the young people’s 
society has developed into something far 
different from the organization from which 
it springs. We find young people’s so- 
cieties bustling with activity, busy from 
the beginning to the end of the week, with 
social service, with organized recreation, 
with book review clubs, with “studied 
meetings,’’ and many other things the 
technique for which has developed since 
the inception of the young people’s society 
idea. But the question which must be 
faced, and often is ignored by these so- 
cieties, is the one raised in this article, “‘Are 
we mistaking mere movement for life, mere 
speed for progress?’’ 

A machine can move, but it does the 
same thing over and over again, it does 
the thing that some person who is over it 
requires that it do, it can not think or 
reason, it has no life, yet as we have said 
has movement. Do our young people’s 
societies have movement in this same 
way? Are they persuaded and moved by a 
general organization, are they ‘“‘run’’ by 
the pastor, are they actuated by a desire 
for activity, or do they have a life which 
really amounts to something real? 

And speed does not mean progress. It 
is trite, yet true, to point out that one of 
the fastest moving things on the ground 
to-day is a racing automobile, yet it goes 
the length of a course, or round and round 
a race track, and after it has speeded along 
at an almost incomprehensible rate where 
has it arrived? Can we honestly say that 
the things we are doing in our societies 
are an advance over the things we were 
doing last month, last year? 

Face the question, and answer this issue 
which Warwick Deeping has raised, 
“movement or life,” “‘speed or progress.’” 
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Little Maria on the way to Friendly 
House 
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THE INMAN’S CHAPEL SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


For six weeks every summer a school 
is held at Inman’s Chapel and Friendly 
House for the children who live up and 
down the neighboring valleys. To this 
school goes three hundred dollars from 
our American Friendship Offering. 

Why don’t we say Summer School at 
Sunburst, as we used to say? There is one 
really very good reason. The school is 
“not at Sunburst and never has been. 
Sunburst is a little straggling, almost de- 
serted settlement two miles away. It used 
to be the post-office for our workers at 
Friendly House, and so the name got at- 
tached to our work. Now the post-office 
is Canton, North Carolina, R. F. D. 2, and 
Canton is ten miles away. So neither 


name belongs to our work or our Summer 


School. 

Many years ago, a man named Inman, 
who loved the Universalist faith, built a 
little chapel for its preaching. After his 
death, this chapel was deserted, as far as 
our church is concerned, for a long time. 
In 1921, Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell went 
to open the chapel in the name of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. Since that day the work there has 
become a well organized movement, 
church school, mission circle, and Clara 
Barton guild, all the activities centering 
in the Universalist church of Pigeon River 
Valley. It seems a fulfilment of a dream 
of the preacher of the early days, for he 
used to talk of a time when a woman 


might come as leader for the work he 
loved. In 1925, the W. N. M. A. built 
Friendly House, as a home for the workers 
and a center for social and educational 
activities. : 

The Summer School, which our Sunday 
schools help support, uses these two build- 
ings, and indeed all the hilltop beside, for 
some of its teaching as well as most of 
its recreation takes place under the trees 
and in the sunshine. Collins House has 
now been added, in which classes in wood- 
work are held, and another year there will 
be instruction in weaving. Miss Annie 
Maxwell of Outlaw’s Bridge, a teacher in 
the school for several summers, has taken 
special lessons in weaving at the Asheville 
Normal School to be ready for this long 
desired end. 

This Summer School does many things. 
It supplements the sadly inadequate work 
of the public schools, often interrupted for 
the mountain children by bad weather 
and impassable roads. It gives health 
instruction, teaches music, sewing, gym- 
nastics, home-making and mission geog- 
raphy, in addition to several public school 
subjects and woodwork and weaving. 
Visitation days and closing exhibition days 
bring parents and friends from long dis- 
tances and in large numbers to see how the 
work is done and to rejoice in the profi- 
ciency of the pupils. 

The Inman’s Chapel Summer School is 
under the auspices of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, as is all 
the work done at this center. Our Sunday 
schools contribute three hundred dollars 
for the school, which with certain gifts for 
special purposes covers the expense. Last 
summer, in addition to Miss Powell, 
there were four teachers and four pupil 
assistants. It is hoped that next summer 
may see an even larger service rendered by 
this unique school among the North Caro- 
lina mountains. 

Fifty dollars for further equipment for 
weaving is a great need. Perhaps some 
school will undertake to be responsible for 
that whole amount, leaving our other gifts 
to cover the usual three hundred dollars. 

* * 


DO WE PRODUCE THE GOODS? 


The above is a legitimate question to 
ask about an enterprise in which we are 
engaged, especially if it is an investment 
of good money. Suppose we, who are sup- 
porting the work at Inman’s Chapel, ask 
that question. These are some of the 
replies that might be made. 

In the Summer School last year, four 
pupil assistants were enlisted who had 
been trained in the school itself and in the 
other activities connected with Inman’s 
Chapel. Miss Powell says of one boy, 
“He has a better knowledge of Shakes- 
peare than many grown-ups.’’ Probably 


the library at Friendly House helped give 
it to him. One of the girls did all the 
piano playing through the fall months. 
She was started in music by Mrs. Markley 
while there a few winters ago. The 
primary department of the Sunday school 
continues its good work* under teachers 
rained on the ground by Miss Downing. 
Who came into Friendly House as help 
when Miss Powell was left alone last fall? 
A young man who had once been chore 
boy at Friendly House, with his wife 
and baby. ‘Fine help,’’ says Miss Powell 
again. A sentence from the report on 
last summer’s schools is this: ‘“Each year 
notes progress in the amount of help our 
older pupils trained here can and do give 
the school, thereby helping themselves to 
still higher fields of learning beyond the 
public schools which they are now at- 
tending.’’ 

An institution which teaches its people 
to help themselves is rendering the very 
highest kind of service. 

Yes, in our work at Inman’s Chapel we 
are “‘producing the goods,’’ in lives made 
finer and stronger. 

A GOOD POINT FROM A BAPTIST 
BROTHER 


“Mount Moriah Baptist Church, the 
Rev. John Obadiah, pastor. Preaching 
morning and evening. Inthe promulgation 
of the Gospel three books is necessary: 
The Bible, the hymn-book, and the 
pocket-book. Come to-morrow and bring 
all three.’’ 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Mrs. William Southworth, of Schuyler 
Lake, N. Y., thanks us for the slogans, and 
says: ‘‘We have used them so many years, 
we would not know how to get along with- 
out them.’’ This school took the usual 
offering at Christmas, used a part of it for 
local charity, and saved the balance to add 
to the American Missionary Offering in 
February. 

* * 

Miss Wagner, registering child: ‘““What 
is your father’s first name?’’ 

Four-year-old Jennie does not under- 
stand. - 

Miss Wagner, simplifying: ‘““‘What does 
mama call papa?’’ 

Jennie: ‘Old man.’’—The Neighbor. 


* * 
WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 18 to 25. Wakefield and Malden, 
Mass. (For Leadership Training Class- 
es.) Gloucester, Mass. (For intensive 
work.) Headquarters. 

Dr. Earle: 


Jan. 18 to 25. Waltham, Mass. (Uni- 


tarian Alliance.) Headquarters. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George A. Gay, formerly of Brew- 
ton, Ala., took up his duties as State 
Superintendent of Pennsylvania on Jan- 
uary first. He is making his headquarters 
at Linesville, and will work from there as 
a center. Much is expected of Mr. Gay, 
says a Pennsylvania correspondent, and 
we are hoping for an increase in enthusiasm 
and attendance in our Sunday schools. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz left on Monday, 
Jan. 6, for a field trip which took him to 
Chicago, Ill., to attend the Mid-West 
Ministers’ Meeting on Jan. 9 and 10; 
thence to Brewton, Ala., where he was to 
preach on Jan. 12, and attend the annual 
meeting of the parish on Jan. 14. He will 
probably visit other churches in the vicin- 
ity of Brewton and also Pensacola, Florida, 
during the week and will preach in At- 
lanta, Ga., on Jan. 19, arriving in Boston 
about Jan. 23. 


On Jan. 6 a son was born to Rev. and 
Mrs. Crawford O. Smith of Brookline, 
Mass. 


Rev. S. J. Willis, pastor of the Bidde- 
ford, Maine, church, was taken to the 
Trull Hospital in Biddeford on Jan. 3, 
where he was operated on for an acute 
case of appendicitis. He is reported as 
doing well and hoping for a speedy re- 
covery. 


Dr. L. W. Coons, Massachusetts State 
Superintendent, was called to Eldorado, 
Ohio, Jan. 7, by news that his mother, 
Mrs. Almira Coons, in her eighty-ninth 
year, had suffered a stroke of paralysis. 
Mrs. Coons occupies the old home place 
where Dr. Coons spent his boyhood. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice assisted Dr. Per- 
kins at the service in the National Memori- 
al Church in Washington, Jan. 5. On 
Jan. 7 he started for Florida by motor. 
His address for three months will be Engle- 
wood, Florida. 


Rey. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, 
Maine, has been spending some days in 
Boston recently. His daughter has been 
undergoing treatment at the Baptist Hos- 
pital for goiter, and on Jan. 8 submitted to 
an operation. She is improving. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman gave an address 
before the Clinton County Ministers’ 
Meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, Monday, 
Jan. 6, on the subject ‘How Did Religion 
Come?”’ 


Rey. C, H. Emmons preached at Ames- 
bury Jan. 5, and at New Bedford Jan. 12. 


Mr. Arthur W. Pinkham, prominent in 
the laymen’s work of the Universalist 
Church, and president of the National City 
Bank of Lynn, with Frank E. Bruce is 
the author of ‘‘Men and Money,”’ a beau- 


and Interests 


tiful book giving the history of the Na- 
tional City Bank and much of the history 
of Lynn, as well as important information 
about specie, bank notes, shin-plasters, 
gold and silver currency, with biographies 
of many officers of the past and present. 
The book is beautifully illustrated. 


Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer of Chelsea, 
Mass., and Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple 
Israel, Boston, exchanged pulpits on Sun- 
day, Jan. 12. 


' During the month of January the 
preachers at Hardwick, Mass., are stu- 
dents from Tufts College, as follows: Jan. 
5, Robert Lewis; Jan. 12, Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, Jan. 19, Fred Miller; Jan. 26, 
Donald Lothrop. 


At the wish of the Amesbury, Mass., 
church, Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., is 
the preacher there on Jan. 12, 19 and 26. 
This is the church in which Rev. Roderick 
J. Mooney, D. D., was to have begun a 
pastorate on Jan. 5. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superin- 
tendent of Churches in New York State, 
will bethe preacher in North Adams, 
Mass., on Jan. 26. 


Mr. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Tufts College 
supplied the pulpit of the North Adams 
church on Jan. 5, and Rev. Pliny A. Allen 
of Norway, Maine, was the preacher on 
Jan. 12. 


Rey. Gertrude Earle, D. D., does not 
look like Gertrude Ederle, but the two were 
confused in the mind of a telegraph mes- 
senger boy who came to Universalist 
Headquarters last week ‘‘to see the great 
swimmer.’’ 


Rev. Isabella S. Macduff of Leominster, - 


Mass., writes us of an interesting union 
communion service which is held every 
year in that city. This year it was held 
in the Pilgrim Congregational Church. 
Three to four hundred persons usually 
participate. It brings the churches of the 
city close together. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee and Mrs. Lee, 
who are on a tour of the world, are visiting 
their daughter in Bagdad, Tasmania, 
Australia. The Sun of Auckland for 
Nov. 26 carries an interesting interview 
with Dr. Lee and pictures of him and of 
Mrs. Lee. Dr. Lee has contributed an 
article to the Christian Leader which will 
appear in the near future. 


Rey. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., has been called to the church at 
Danbury, Conn., to begin his work March 1. 


Franklin Hewlett Romaine and Miss 
Jane Elizabeth Colson were married in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, Jan. 11. Dr. Hall and Dr. 
van Schaick officiated. The groom is a 


grandson of Benjamin F. Romaine, for 
many years an officer of this society. He 
and Mrs. Romaine have been attracted to 
this parish by the preaching of Dr. Hall. 


Dr. Harold Marshall supplied at Mon- 
son, Rey. M.S. Hill of Auburn at Stough- 
ton, Rey. Charles H. Emmons at New 
Bedford, and Donald Hoyt of Tufts at 
Hardwick, on Jan. 12. 


Dr. van Schaick spoke Jan. 12 before 
the young people’s society of Trinity 
Church, Boston, on ‘‘Memories of the 
World War.”’ In spite of the storm, 169 
were present at the meeting. Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick were entertained at 
supper in the vestry. A very impressive 
candle-light service followed at 7.30, in 
charge of Rev. Otis R. Rice, which com- 
pletely filled.the large church. 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of New 
York City, exchanged pulpits with Rey. 
Seth R. Brooks of Malden on Jan. 12. 
Dr. Hall arranged this exchange in order 
to make his first visit to his daughter, 
Mrs. Charles van Wie Morris, since the 
birth of his granddaughter, Barbara Morris. 


Dr. Daniel Denman of Oak Park, IIl., 
has been secured as speaker at the Wash- 
ington Birthday Dinner of St. John’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Joliet, Ill. 


Rev. C. C. Conner of East Northfield 
has taken charge of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church of Northfield. 
In his first sermon he expressed the wish 
that the church might be called “The 
South Church, a name indicating location 
rather than sectarian aim... . witha 
message to the universal man.”’ 


California 

Pasadena.—Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, 
D.D., pastor. Dr. Carpenter preached one 
of the best Christmas sermons ever heard 
here, on “The Festival of Joy.’”’ On 
Jan. 5 he gave us another strong sermon 
on ‘‘The Mastery of Fear.’’ He has begun 
a new series of sermons on “‘Advanced and 
Applied Universalism.’’ Dr. Carpenter 
is living at 384 S. Marengo St., Pasadena. 
Miss Margarita Bradford has been elected 
state president of the Y. P. C. U. The 
parish is happy to have back Mrs. Theresa 
Homet Patterson, who has been absent 
for over six months on a tour around 
South America. 


Massachusetts 

Springfield, Unity—Rev. Owen Whit- 
man Eames, pastor. St. Paul’s Circle 
extends through the Leader a cordial in- 
vitation to any one interested—whether 
a member of a mission circle or not—to 
join with them in a State Public Meeting 
in the Church of the Unity on Tuesday, 
Jan. 21. At the morning session Mrs. 
G. E. Huntley of Cambridge, state presi- 
dent of the W. U. M. S., will preside, and 


the services will open with a praise and 
prayer service in charge of Mrs. H. A. 
Holland, president of the mission circle 
of the Second Universalist Church of 
Springfield. Miss Mercedes Lillie, presi- 
dent of St. Paul’s Circle, will give the ad- 
dress of welcome, and Mrs. Rachel Ball 
of Monson, district vice-president, will 
respond. The speaker of the morning will 
be Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, of Danvers, the 
newly elected president of the W. N. M. A. 
Luncheon will be served at 12.30, under 
the auspices of the local circle, at-50 cents 
each. Reservations can be made at the 
parish house, 207 State St., on or before 
Saturday, Jan. 18. The afternoon’ ses- 
sion will open at 1.30, with prayer by 
the pastor, Rev. O. W. Eames. Rev. 
Clifford Stetson is to give the address of 
the afternoon. Mr. Stetson has recently 
returned from Japan and is studying at 
the Hartford Theological School. A duet 
will be given by Miss Gladys Noble, so- 
prano, soloist of the Church of the Unity, 
and Mrs. Helen Beckwith Ryan, a con- 
tralto soloist, for a number of years at St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, at present in 
the choir of the Park Memorial Church. 
Miss Genevieve Schultz will preside at the 
organ. The program will close with the 
pageant, ‘“‘The Old Message for the New 
Day,’’ an interpretation in scripture and 
song, arranged by Rev. S. Laurine Freeman 
of Saugus. The participants will be Mrs. 
Julia Ramberg, Miss Noble, Mrs. Ryan and 
Miss Schultz. It has been several years 
since a Public State Meeting has been 
held in Springfield, and St. Paul’s Circle, 
co-operating with the Second Church, with 
Mrs. Ball the district vice-president, and 
Mrs. Chester Polsey of Medford, chairman 
of Public Meetings, is putting forth every 
endeavor for a large gathering. 
Saugus.—Rey. E. V. Stevens is just 
closing a six year pastorate here. Mr. 
Stevens came to Saugus in January, 1924, 
after closing seven years work in Ohio. 
During his pastorate in Saugus the plant 
and equipment have been improved at 
an expense of about $4,000. The annual 
budget has been increased by more than 
50 per cent, the church membership in- 
creased by 85 per cent, and the Sunday 
school by nearly 100 per cent. Mr. 
Stevens filed his formal resignation in De- 
cember and a large and enthusiastic parish 
meeting voted unanimously not to accept 
it. He, however, insisted, and goes to his 
new field in New Bedford with the best 
wishes of a united and earnest parish in 
Saugus. The fine old church, has had a 
remarkable history, being organized in 1738. 
The present church was built in 1860 on a 
large lot well located. It has a fine plant 
well equipped. The church will carry on. 
The big town event in Saugus is the annual 
fair of this church held on Feb. 21, 22, in 
the town hall. ‘ 
Framingham.—Revy. G. H. Lewis, pas- 
tor. A much needed improvement was 
made in the vestry last summer. For a 


long time the wooden floor had given 
trouble in warm weather on account of 
dampness. It was therefore decided to 
remove all the old wood work, and a splen- 
did concrete floor was laid. The stage 
was also reconstructed. The town laid a 
new granolithic sidewalk in front of the 
church, necessitating changing the steps 
to the main entrance. It was decided to 
change the name of the vestry to “Bethany 
Parish Hall,’’ and several plays and enter- 
tainments have already been held there. 
The Ladies’ Association had their usual 
success at their annual fair, which was held 
afternoon and evening, Dec. 3 and 4. The 
proceeds will net over $500. The union 
Thanksgiving services were held in our 
church this year and were participated in 
by all the Protestant churches in this part 
of the town. Mr. Lewis preached the 
sermon. Christmas was observed appro- 
priately. Sunday, Dec. 22, there were 
three baptisms, two children and one 
adult, and two joined the church. These 
exercises were followed by communion. 
In the evening a pageant, ‘‘The Nativity,”’ 
was given. Fully twenty-five partici- 
pated in this service, including an aug- 
mented choir. Friday, Dec. 27, the Sun- 
day school gave a fine entertainment. fol- 
lowed by a Christmas tree. On Thursday, 
Jan. 9, there was a general parish ‘‘get- 
together.’’ ; 
Medford.—Rey. Hendrik Vossema, pas- 
tor. The permanent funds of this church 
have been increased by a legacy of $1,000 
from the estate of Captain and Mrs. 
Staples. The terms of the will state that 
the annual income from this $1,000 must 
be used for flowers on the pulpit, which 
later must be distributed among the sick 
and shut-ins. The net proceeds from the 
recent entertainment given by the Men’s 
Club will be a little better than $125. 
The next entertainment by the club will 
be a mock trial on Wednesday, Jan. 22, at 
8 p.m. in the vestry of the church. Stand- 
ing room probably will be at a premium, as 
it is expected that seme of the legal talent 
of the county and state will figure in the 
prosecution and defense. Neighboring 
men’s clubs are cordially invited to attend. 
As in previous years, so this year the 
Christmas story in dramatic form was pre- 
sented by the younger pupils of the church 
school on Christmas Sunday. It was 
given under the direction of Mrs. Vossema 
and Miss Bessie Johnstone. In the eve- 
ning the Y. P. C. U. held a candle-light 
service in the auditorium of the church. 
The Hillside Y. P. C. U. attended and the 
address of the evening was given by Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff of Tufts College. Our 
Y. P. C. U. is doing fine work and is one of 
the best in the state. Among the new 
families whom we have been glad to wel- 
come this fall are Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. 
Chamberlain, their children and grand- 
children. Medford is a fine residential 
city, and within the last two or three years 
has grown faster than any other city in 
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the commonwealth. Within the last 
nine years the Universalist church has 
spent more than $9,000 on the church 
building. All the bills for these improve- 
ments have been paid without drawing 
upon any of the invested funds. The plant 
is now in first-class condition, although it 
is expected that further artistic improve- 
ments will be made to the auditorium in 
the near future. Recently improvements 
have been made to the parsonage, and it 
is expected that more will be done early 
next summer. All our departments are 
in fine working order and in healthy grow- 
ing condition. Pastor and wife have just 
entered upon their tenth year of service 
with this church. 


New York 

Bristol Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
At the annual meeting Jan. 8 the reports 
showed all bills paid, including “‘five year 
program,”’ gift for Washington church 
pew, Clara Barton fresh air camp, and 
new items which show progress, a gift to a 
fresh air camp sponsored by the Canan- 
daigua Exchange Club, and a sum to a 
local charity. We cleared $212 at the 
annual fair. Miss Helen Bailey gave $75 
toward two new cabinet heaters for our 
church. Mr. R. R. Emmick of Cleveland, 
guardian of our trust fund, has granted us 
a hundred dollars more per year. Con- 
gregations have averaged this year the 
best in six years, which is at least a be- 
ginning for Superintendent Leining’s slo- 
gan, “Get People.’’ Best of.all, there is a 
spirit of harmony among the people. 

Edwards.—On Monday evening, Dec. 
23, our church held its annual Christmas 
party for the Sunday school of fifty mem- 
bers. Games were played, and Christ- 
mas carols were sung. A beautiful tree 
was trimmed with gifts and lights. Our 
pastor, Wallace Fiske, was present. Pop- 
corn and candy were served and Santa 
Claus handed a box filled with candy and 
nuts to each one. On Christmas Eve 
there was singing of Christmas carols on 
the street to shut-ins, by a group from the 
Universalist and Methodist churches. A 
large sleigh was used to convey the party 
around town, and then they returned to 
the Universalist church for refreshments 
of sandwiches, dougnhuts and coffee. This 
was the first attempt at anything of its 
kind in Edwards, and was considered a 
grand success. 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. Christmas at the 
Messiah Church in Philadelphia was ob- 
served by the presentation of the pageant, 
“The Nativity,” by the young people in 
the church school. At the same service 
the various young people’s societies sang 
some of the best-loved carols, by candle- 
light. This year marks the fortieth anni- 
versary of the first service held in this 
church; the eightieth of the organization 
of their society and the 150th of John 


Murray’s first sermon in America. Mr. 
William A. Penton, one of the vestry, is 
chairman of a committee which is planning 
an adequate observance of these anni- 
versaries, which are to be observed in the 
spring. Dr. Benton is starting a series of 
sermons on ‘Giant Forces in American 
Life’’—Play, the Machine, the School, 
Money. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page £7) 

trite argument gives a revelation of the 
background upon which the modern 
Japanese youth has to sketch his new life. 

Kagawa tells us of law that it can never 
lose its function; but that it can only sur- 
vive as the law of love—not a constraint 
but a co-ordinator; and thus we learn how 
far from traditional the blind obedience 
to law, and how near to suspecting that 
all law is an obsolete evil, the modern 
Japanese mind has moved. That such a 
book will be welcomed in Japan, makes it 
significant here. 

Samuel C. Barilett. 
Doshisha University, Japan. 
Oe ee 
DEATH OF REV. DONALD M. 
FLOWER 


Rev. Donald Marshall Flower died at 
his home in Hartland Four Corners, Ver- 
mont, Saturday evening, Jan. 4, 1930, 
after a few days illness culminating in 
spinal meningitis. 

He was born at Hartland Four Corners 
Nov. 22, 1878, the eldest son of Dennis 
and Nancy (Flower) Flower. After a 
course of local schooling he was appren- 
ticed to the trade of a brick mason, work- 
ing at this from 1895 to 1899. He had 
taken a course in the Green Mountain 
Academy at South Woodstock, Vt., and 
he entered Canton Divinity School, St. 
Lawrence University, in the fall of 1899, 
graduating with the class of 1903. He 
was immediately ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry, and, after taking a post- 
graduate course at Tufts Divinity School, 
he took up the active duties of his calling. 
He held pastorates at Reading, Vt., 1903- 
4; North Hatley, Quebec, 1904-5; Little 
Hocking, Ohio, 1907-8; Foster, Pa., 1910; 
North Bloomfield, N. Y., 1912-13; Claren- 
don, N. Y., 1914; Ruthven, Ont., 1921; 
Concord, Vt., 1925-7; and besides these 
pastorates he has acted as supply through- 
out the New England States, New York 
and Pennsylvania. His delicate health 
and frail constitution prevented long 
and arduous pastorates; and he eked out 
a competence at times by teaching school 
and doing other light work. He was in- 
dustrious and frugal to a degree, generous 
and devoted to his family and friends. His 
last work was the position of acting post- 
master at Hartland Four Corners, and he 
died within ten days after giving up his 
labor. 

Donald Flower was a man of unusual 
mentality and idealism. His sermons 
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were well conceived and clearly presented. 
His knowledge, his understanding of social 
and economic problems, and of political 
history and its significance, was exhaustive 
and clear. He was a Jeffersonian liberal 
in his political philosophy, but he voted 
along broader lines than any mere party 
sometimes aligning himself with one party, 
sometimes with another. He was an ar- 
dent friend and admirer of Eugene Debs, 
of LaFollette, of Bryan. He was equally 
ardent in his devotion to the radiant gospel 
of the man Jesus, especially in his social 
gospel. He was an outright pacifist, and 
not ashamed to be one. And his central 
philosophy of life was summarized in the 
three words, ‘‘Beauty, Love, Liberty.’’ 
He was joint editor and publisher, 1917-18, 
of ‘‘The Free Soul,’’ a magazine of social 
vision and idealism, published at Hartland, 
and to its pages he contributed both prose 
and verse. He has contributed likewise to 
“Driftwind,’’ under his own name and the 
pseudonym of “Luke Forth,’’ both poetry, 
humorous satire and essays; and at his 
death he had a small book of his own works 
ready for printing, besides a projected an- 
thology of Vermont Humor. 

He leaves a wife, Linda Lovering Flower, 
and a sister, Helen, besides a brother, J. 
Howard Flower, and the latter’s wife, 
Diamond Flower, and six children. The 
funeral services were conducted at the 
Brick Church in Hartland village, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 7, and the words spoken over 
his remains were those of an old friend and 
schoolmate, Rev. Walter J. Coates of North 
Montpelier, who used as a text these 
words from the deceased’s own lips: ‘‘Every 
human soul is a spark of the divine fire— 
a spark that was engendered in and born 
out of the Divine Life.”’ 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 
New Haven; Conn eee eee 4 
iPramingham), Vass ase a Z 
Outlaws Bridges INGG@e ae ome 1 
AL Ota! oc 2 ss oe re: {( 
CHRISTENINGS 
Framingham, Mass., 2. Total, 2. 
* * 
MEN OF HIGH WORTH JOIN 
CLERGY 


Pasadena owes much to its churches of 
all faiths. It owes it not only because of 
the good that they do, but it owes it also 
because of the fact that they bring to the 
life of the city strong personalities. 

Reference is made at this particular time 
to the influence of the local churches be- 
cause they are directly responsible for 
adding to the citizenship of the community 
two men who stand high in their chosen 
work. One is Rev. E. A. Thompson, who 
succeeds the beloved Daniel F. Fox as 
pastor of First Congregational Church; 
the other is Dr. B. G. Carpenter, who has 
taken up the duties of pastor of Throop 
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Memorial Universalist Church, as a suc- 
cessor to the revered Carl F. Henry. 

Both Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Thompson 
come to Pasadena with reputations de- 
servedly high. Though residents here but 
a little while, they yet have been here 
sufficiently long to make their impress on 
all who have come in contact with them. 
Each is a powerful, earnest speaker; each 
is a man of pleasing personality, consecrat- 
ed to the lending of assistance to all 
that is worth while in life. 

The Star-News joins heartily in the 
welcome to Dr. Thompson and Dr. Car- 
penter and their respective families. The 
fellowship of the countless loyal, well 
wishing friends they have left behind 
them in Illinois will be replaced, in a 
measure at least, by the wide circle of 
friends they are certain to draw to them 
in this, the Crown City of the Valley.— 
Pasadena Star- News. 

* * 


TWO PUBLIC MEETINGS 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts is sponsoring 
two Public Meetings in one week, at 
Springfield on Jan. 21 and at Malden on 
Jan. 23. It is always heartening and 
encouraging to note the interest of the 
local mission circle members in making 
the necessary preparations for its guests. 
This same keen interest is being displayed 
by those at the ‘‘home base’’ as well as by 
those making up the program and the 
participants. 

At Springfield on Tuesday, the 21st, in 
addition to the regular services there will 
be the ‘‘open forum,’’ in which it is ex- 
pected many will take part. “The Old 
Message for the New Year, an interpreta- 
tion in Scripture and Song,’’ is to be done 
by local talent, attired in very beautiful 
and appropriate special costumes. 

There will be an address by the presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who will 
have for her topic, ‘‘Making Friends with 
the World,” and it is hoped that she will 
also tell of her plans regarding the many 
activities of our organization. 

Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, on furlough 
from Shizuoka, Japan, and at present 
studying at Union Theological School at 
Hartford, Conn., is to be with us to speak 
on “End of Foreign Missions.’’ 

Both of our speakers are so well known 
to all Universalists that it does not seem 
that we need to say more of them, but we 
wish them to know that we desire to stand 
by and enthusiastically do our part in 
their efforts to further the causes for which 
we are pledged. 

At Malden on Thursday we are for- 
tunate to be in session at the time when 
the National Board is having a sectional 
conference. We are to have some of the 
members at our meeting. This has been 
done before, and many will remember how 
great was the pleasure in meeting our na- 
tional workers. 


On 
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i It hardly seems that we need to intro- 
@iuce Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, for it is 
probable that there is not a woman in our 
section who does not know who this charm- 
ing and versatile woman is—the daughter 
of one of our own ministers, ever loyal to 
‘our denominational activities, and ready to 
do all in her power to assist when it is 
lpossible. Mrs. Poole is the first vice- 
‘president of the General Federation of 
| Women’s Club. She has traveled ex-" 
| tensively and is able in a large measure to 
make her listeners see what she has seen 
| and enjoy and benefit by her knowledge. 
Her address is during the morning session, 
| and we urge you not to fail to be there. 
Rev. T. Bancroft Reifsnyder, on fur- 
| lough from Mexico, is an ordained Pres- 
byterian minister who went to Mexico 
under the Foreign Mission Board of that 
denomination. Since 1925 he has been 
teaching at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of Mexico City, in which seven de- 
nominations are co-operating. He has 
acted as secretary and treasurer of the 
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mission and also coaches the basketball 
team of the seminary. Mr. Reifsnyder, 
out of his varied experiences, will address 
the afternoon session on ‘‘Religious Con- 
ditions in Mexico.’’ 

Rev. S. Laurine Freeman is to have 
charge of a pageant, ““Who Follows the 
Gleam?’ This takes quite a number of 
our young folks and is a very beautiful 
thing. 

Would it be possible for the various 
circles to interest some of their Clara 
Barton Guild or Y. P. C. U. members to 
come to this meeting? One does not 
need to be a mission circle member to 
attend any of these Public Meetings, and 
we hope that any of our men and women, 
especially our ministers, will avail them- 
selves always of this wonderful opportu- 
nity of fellowship together and consider 
that they have a standing invitation to 
come. Only one thing is necessary for 
complete happiness—and that is to inform 
the entertaining circle of your intention 
to be present, that a place at the table and 
enough food may be supplied for all. 

For reservations at this time for Spring- 
field send to Church of the Unity Parish 
House, 207 State St. For Malden to 
Mrs. Harry B. Copeland, 24 Greenleaf St. 

Lilla P. Huntley. 


Notices 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Lester’ L. Lewis received on transfer from Massa- 
chusetts. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
oe 
EVANGELISTIC CRUSADE 


The Evangelistic Association of New England, of 
which Dr. Samuel Russell is the General Secretary, is 
sponsoring a unique Young People’s Evangelistic 
Crusade under the leadership of Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 
The young people of Greater Boston, representing 
practically all the Evangelical churches, have as- 
sumed the responsibility for this Crusade, and at a 
recent meeting 150 of the youth, the majority of 
whom were under twenty-five years of age, perfected 
their organization and elected as their general chair- 
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man a young man twenty-three years of age. The 
meetings are to be held in the Park Street Church, 
Feb. 10-21, noons and evenings. The Evangelistic 
Association will act as the clearing house for this 
youth movement. 
* 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Ine., Foxborough, Mass. 
will occur at Foxborough, Mass., on Jan. 22 at 1.30 
p. m. All persons who have paid one dollar or 
more during the past year are eligible for member- 
ship in the corporation. The business before the 
meeting will be the presentation of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, and action upon 
the recommendation to change the by-laws so as to 
increase the governing board from eleven to fifteen 
members. The Building Committee will report on 
the progress made toward the enlargement of the 
edifice so as to accommodate more applicants. 

Katharine Bourne, Clerk. 
x 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rey. Otto Lyding, Unitarian, has been granted a 
license for one year, dated Nov. 30, 1929. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
*s 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken by the Fellowship 
Committee on Monday, Dee. 30, 1929: 

Granted ordained clergyman’s license to Rev. 
Robert P. Doremus. , 

Transferred Rev. Cornelius Greenway and Rev. 
Harry E. Rouillard to New York. 

Renewed license of Doublas H. Robbins, as of 
Dec. 27, 1929. 

Reinstated to full fellowship Rev. Luther Morris 
of Palmer, Mass. ; 

Noted the appointment of Rev. U. 8. Miiburn, 
D. D., of Everett, Mass., to the vacancy upon the 
Fellowship Committee caused by Mr. Greenway’s 
resignation. 

Called meeting on Jan. 20, 1930, for examination 
_ of Lawrence Abbott and Donald B. F. Hoyt for or- 
dination. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
a 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of Fel- 
lowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will convene at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Monday, Jan. 20, 1930, at 12.30 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Lawrence W. Abbott ‘‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
a * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of Fel- 
lowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will convene at the Church of the Redemption 
Boston, on Monday, Jan. 20, 1930, at 12.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, “‘a- 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
ee 


A WAY TO FINANCIAL FREEDOM 


The Layman Company’s pamphlet, ‘Winning 
Financial Freedom,’’ has proved so popular and 
effective that once more we offer it to any pastor 
without charge. On request we will send, postage 
paid, enough copies to supply all the lay officials of 
his church. 

The pamphlet describes a simple method by which 
the pastor may carry on, quietly and steadily, the 
education of his people in the principles of Christian 
giving, without interfering with his other work, 
and at a cost pureiy nominal. 

The Layman Company is a non-profit, inter-de- 
nominational Christian agency which puts its re- 
sources at the service of all the churches. 
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When you write please mention the Christian 
Leader, and give your denomination. 
The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 


Obituary 


Miss Anna Chaney 


The church in Blanchester, Ohio, has met a great 
loss in the death of Miss Anna Chaney, aged eighty- 
two. She was a woman of beautiful character, 
especially interested in the education of the young, 
a teacher for more than fifty years having taught in 
California, Kansas, Illinois and Ohio, a worker in 
the W. C. T. U., and at her death the lhbrarian of 
the local library. Ten or twelve years ago, by acci- 
dent or something of that sort, she walked into the 
local Universalist church and stayed through the 
preaching service. She was so struck by the faith 
and the teaching of the church that she became a 
Universalist, joined the local church and for a long 
time was teacher of the adult Bible class. Her 
funeral was held on Jan. 3, at the home of her broth- 
er, with whom she had lately lived, conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. R. S. Kellerman. 


Fred M. Barrows 


Fred M. Barrows, for the past twenty-six years a 
resident of Waltham, Mass., died suddenly on Dec. 
13 in Providence, R. I., while on a business trip to 
that city. He was born in Buckfield, Maine, July 
31, 1870, the son of Alonzo F. and Sarah Pulsifer 
Barrows. The Barrows family were early emigrants 
to Maine and were prominently identified with the 
founding of Hebron Academy. He attended the 
schools in South Paris and Kent’s Hill. On Jan.’8, 
1895, he married Mabel E. Parsons, who survives 
him, also a son, Wendell Parsons Barrows of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a brother, Frank E. Barrows of 
South Paris, Maine. 

Mr. Barrows was in the employ of the Milwaukee 
Forge and Tool Company of Boston as a salesman, 
with a southern New England territory. 

He had been for many years a member of the 
Church of Our Saviour in Waltham and had served 
a term as trustee. He was actively interested in the 
church and rarely missed a Sunday at its services. 
He was a member of Governor Gore Lodge, I. O. 
O. F., of Waltham, and of the Agassiz Council, 
Royal Arcanum, of Cambridge. 

Funeral services were held at his home in Wal- 
tham on Dec. 16, the minister of the church, Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, officiating. Interment was at 
Woodlawn Cemetery in Acton, Mass. 


Charles Sumner Davis 


Charles Sumner Davis of Washington, D. C., for 
many years a member and officer of the Universalist 
church, died Wednesday, Oct. 8, in Garfield Hos- 
pital, Washington, after an illness of some months. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Frederic 
W. Perkins, D. D., at Wright’s Funeral Parlors, Oct. 
10, and interment was in Rock Creek Cemetery. 
The Board of Trustees of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church attended in a body. Delegations 
represented government employees. 

Mr. Davis was born in Decatur, Ill., seventy-five 
years ago, a son of John and Martha Powell Davis. 
The ‘famous scientist and explorer, Major John 
Wesley Powell, was his uncle. Major Powell first 
made the*trip through the Grand Canyon and was 
head of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The family moved to Kansas, and Mr. Davis 
came to Washington as clerk to his father when the 
latter was elected member of Congress. Trained as 
a printer and editor in Kansas, Charles 8. Davis 
served successively in the Government Printing 
Office, Geological Survey, Indian Service and De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the Agricultural De- 
partment he did valuable work as ed:tor of important 
bulletins of the Bureau of Plant Industry. In all he 
served the government about thirty years. 
~ He was one of the organizers and active supporters 
of the Federal Employees Union, always warmly 
espousing the cause of the workers. 

In the Universalist church he conducted a -suc- 
cess"ul adult Bible class, acted as editor of the church 
bulletin, clerk of the church, and as member of the 
board of trustees. Also he gave long hours of volun- 
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teer service to cultivating vines on the Church of 
Our Father, 13th and L Streets, and caring for the 
lawn. He had an intense love of the beautiful in 
nature and was expert in gardening. 

Mr. Davis had true piety. His knowledge of the 

Bible was accurate and his views broad. At the 
funeral Dr. Perkins referred with emotion to his last 
interview with Mr. Davis, when the latter, hardly 
able to speak, made it clear that he wanted said the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm. Sev- 
eral summers when the church was closed he carried 
on the Bible class in Franklin Park. 
+ His home was broken up some years ago by the 
desertion of his wife, who is now thought to be dead. 
Dr. Perkins said: ‘“He has been a lonely man and 
the church was his home.” Two daughters, Cecil 
and Edith, a brother, and other relatives, survive. 
Arthur Powell Davis, long chief of the Reclamation 
Service, now engaged in engineering work in Russia, 
is his brother. 


Hollie R.” Kimmel 


Mr. Hollie R. Kimmel was born Feb. 8, 1879, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Kimmel. On May 21, 
1919, he was married to Miss Minnie Coning. He 
died Dec. 27, 1929, and is survived by his wife, and a 
nephew, Mr. Robert Kimmel Jennings. 

Mr. Kimmel was a life-long Universalist. For a 
number of years he was very active in the Eldorado 
(Ohio) church. He served as teacher and superin- 
tendent of our Sunday school. As public official 
and educator he found his way into the hearts of 
the people with his earnestness and sincerity. 

The funeral services were conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, at the church. Inter- 
ment was at the Monroe Cemetery. 


Mrs. Frank Ellwood Smith 


The parish of West Somerville, Mass., met with 
an irreparable loss in the death of M. Louise P. 
Smith, wife of Frank Ellwood Smith, on Dec. 17, 
1929. Mrs. Smith, a native of Providence, R. I., 
had been a member of the West Somerville church 
for many years, and she was one of the foremost in 
work and loyalty. She leaves her husband and 
daughter, Miss Ruth Smith, to bear their loss in the 
sustaining hopes of Universaiism. 

Her funeral was held in the West Somerville 
church on Dee. 20 and the auditorium was completely 
filled. In the absence of a settled pastor, Rev. 
William Couden of Providence, a former pastor and 
a close friend of the family, officiated. The burial 
was in Mt. Prospect Cemetery, Bridgewater. 
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NUNN 


BOOKS 


g 
By John van Schaick, Jr., 
® Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE INC. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England en safety 
standard film---Religious, Ethical and Recreational 
48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAN. 0155-0156 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 
fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. ° Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. fe 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° scene LrrTLe FALL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 


Animal Lost, deserted, injured, 


abused animals— 92,013 


Rescue such saved at our shelter 


ast year. 
League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


religious and nature study circles. Down 


to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
i 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, 


-EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 
A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


-<-ceeepemmmnemesensee EAH ANAL AAAGLAUAAAd AAUAAAN 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 


10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.’’ 

18. The Crest of the Hill. 

14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chaérman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians, Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For. catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city... The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountaney, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Addrees F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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You can’t beat these Westerners for 
naivete. Returning from the National 
Conference, Mrs. Aline T. Burns went 
shopping in Seattle’s leading department 
store. 

“This store,’ boasted the saleslady, “‘is 
so superior. It’s even better than Alt- 
man’s in New York.” 

“T come from New York,”’ 
Mrs. Burns. 

“That’s splendid,’’ returned the sales- 
lady, “then you can see for yourself that 


IT am right.’’—Survey. 
*  O* 


explained 


Democracy without fear or favor is our 
goal, and a letter addressed to ‘Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, 2300 S Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was stamped ‘Notify your 
correspondent of your change in address,”’ 
and duly delivered at the White House.— 
Detroit News. 


* * 


Voice (in the dark): ‘“May I kiss you?”’ 

Complete silence. 

Voice: ““You wouldn’t get angry if I 
kissed you, would you?”’ 

Answer: ‘‘My goodness! Do you want 
me to promise not to bite?”—Hachange. 

* * 

“What made you quarrel with Claude?’’ 

“Well, he proposed to me again last 
night.’’ 

“Where was the harm in that?”’ 

“My dear, I had accepted him the night 
before.”’—Muskogee Phoenix. 

* * 

Physicists now have come to the con- 
clusion that no two persons in this uni- 
verse can ever be more than 54,000,000- 
000,000,000,000 miles apart. You may 
have noticec it in the subway.— New 
York Evening Post. 

* * 

“Lions are friendly if you treat them 
well.’”?’ —Sunday Dispatch heading. 

Personally we have always resisted, in a 
humane manner, our impulse to enter 
their cages and kick them around.—Dublin 
Opinion. 

* * 
I love to watch the ticker tape, 
And see the prices fall; 
And see how much I’ve saved on stocks 
By having none at all. 
R.C. O’Brien in Judge. 
* * 

First Pharmacist: “Seems to me the 
bakers are gypping us on our bread lately.” 

Second Pharmacist: ‘‘Yes, I got one loaf 
yesterday that didn’t make but four dozen 
sandwiches.’’—College Humor. 

* * 
Dead Woman and Male Com- 
panion Seek to Escape When 
Placed Under Arrest 
— Hutchinson (Kan.) News. 
* * 

We see in a paper that worry is deadly. 
Now that’s something else to worry about. 
--Toledo Blade. 


‘ Universalism Asserted. 
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Some Books We Publish 


The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 
For Church and Home.. By C. H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Billy Sunday. 


Book of Prayer. 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. 
D:D. 50 cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916 © 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


By L. B. Fisher 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. : 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. “$2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. By Dr. Wm. H. MeGlauflin. ” 
Illustrated. $1.00. ; i 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and ~ 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D. D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 

The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to See in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D. D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel.. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 

Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 

John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 

By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 

Levi Moore Powers. Amemorial. $1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. By C. H. eons D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Leather, $1.00. i 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church." The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 
The Significance cof Jesus Christ. 


By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
By Williard C. Selleck, D. D. 75 cents. 
Nature Cruisings. Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actually is. 

The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


A frank, fearless and straight- 
$1.00. 


son. 50 cents. 
A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. ByJ.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D.D.,2vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


